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The connoisseur of art who with keen eye scrutinizes some 
besmeared canvas till he detects underneath the concealing 
daub the traces of an original masterpiece, and with loving 
care labors till he brings out the noble picture again to the 
eyes of the world, is always reckoned as a benefactor of 
man. Still more deserving of our gratitude must we hold 
the historic investigator who is able to trace again for us 
the features of a great character which, by the malice of 
enemies, has been hidden for centuries under dark blots of 
calumny and misrepresentation. It is no less a service than 
this which Herr Benrath has conferred upon us. With rare 
perseverance, insight, and the most delicate touch he has 
cleansed for us the canvas that once bore the portrait of an 
orator and saint of the sweetest and noblest features, but 
which the Inquisition had defaced and blurred till even his 
own people could desery no trustworthy outlines. Impelled 
not merely by the literary interest of a scholar, but by the 
religious ardor of a true son of the Reformation, the patient 
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German has searched the libraries and archives of Italy, 
England, and Switzerland, taking nothing on trust, subject- 
ing all his materials to careful sifting, and illuminating the 
dry details by his thorough knowledge of contemporary 
events and a genuine historic imagination, till the form of 
the Italian Reformer again stands before us. 

Fairest among the cities of Tuscany is the old and once 
powerful republic of Siena. It stands in the very heart of 
Tuscany. Perched upon hills that rise abruptly from the 
plain, it escapes the pestilential damps of the lower tracts, 
and enjoys a pure and invigorating air and a soil in which 
apple and olive, peach and pomegranate, pear and fig, grow 
side by side in abundance. Richly endowed by Nature and 
situation, Siena is richer still in the memories of her past. 
She traces her origin back to the Senonian Gauls, in the 
times when “ the seven-hilled city” was still a village, and it 
was only under Augustus that she became a Roman Colonia. 
In the Middle Ages she was an independent commonwealth. 
She reached the height of her greatness between the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth and the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Memorable victories on the field of battle witness to 
her martial energy; and the still famous and admired public 
edifices, the palaces of her nobles, the handsome town-hall, the 
soaring watch-tower, and her marble Duomo (a masterpiece of 
Italian Gothic) testify to the patriotic pride and ambition 
and the rich and refined taste of her citizens. Dante accuses 
the Sienese of being a vain and frivolous people; and many 
corroborations of it are furnished by her annals. But that 
the race, vivacious and conceited as it might be, had, never- 
theless, sterling qualities, is attested by the list of famous 
names: six popes, fifty cardinals, and saints, authors, and 
artists in goodly number, whom Siena and her neighborhood 
have given to Italy. 

It was when Siena had already passed the meridian of her 
achievements in arms and arts, and when, amid the general 
disturbances that agitated all Italy, the independence of the 
city was gradually nearing its close, that Ochino grew up. 
The year of his birth was 1487. His father’s name was 
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Domenico Tommasini. But according to the custom of the 
time neither he nor his son was so known. The nickname 
Ochino took its place. It has been supposed by some to be 
a diminutive of occhio, and to point to some peculiarity about 
his eyes; by others to designate his birth in the district of 
the Oca or Goose quarter of Siena. 

Of Ochino’s childhood we know nothing. We catch our 
first glimpse only when the boy has grown into the youth, 
and the grave question, to haunt him so many years, already 
agitates him,—** What must I do to be saved?” 

Savonarola’s discourses in Florence fell in with the time 
of Ochino’s youth. The preacher’s words thundered through 
the land until the State silenced them. They had inflamed 
thoughtful minds, the more, because they expressed the 
universal despondency induced by the disorganization of 
public affairs. The disorder of politics grew worse as the 
sixteenth century advanced, and the tendency to solitary 
contemplation and a monastic life, as a quiet refuge from the 
social dissensions and troubles of the times, naturally in- 
creased. The voice that Savonarola had heard, as he lay on 
his sleepless student-couch in Ferrara—‘“ To the cell, for 
thy life,’—reéchoed in the ears of many a thoughtful, 
peace-loving youth in Siena in those days. Ochino was 
among their number. He sought the convent of the Ob- 
servants, with the high ambition of gaining heaven by 
austerity and self-denial. He supposed, as he himself said 
in later life, “that it was our duty and within our power to 
expiate our sins by fasting, prayer, continence, and vigils, 
and such like, and thus gain Paradise for ourselves, though 
not without the assistance of God’s grace.” And he chose 
the order of the Observants because, as it seemed to him, 
they were “the strictest, the severest, and the most harsh,” 
and therefore must best represent the teaching of Christ. 

Here, for twenty-five years, under the name of Fra Ber- 
nardino, Ochino remained, quietly practising his austerities, 
studying theology and medieval philosophy, and preaching 
in the great Italian cities. Ochino’s conscientious observ- 
ance of all the monastic rules, together with his intelligence 
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and oratorical gifts, raised him high in his order. By the 
time he was forty-seven he had been provincial in the 
Sienese convent, and one of the four generals of the office, 
and his reputation as a scholar and orator had become 
widely extended. But he had not yet found the peace and 
assurance of salvation, sought with such anxiety. He was 
troubled by the laxity of discipline that had crept in among 
the Observants, and he longed to enter some order where 
the discipline was still more strict, thinking that then he 
would find the long searched for tranquillity and satisfaction 
of soul. He resigned his office of general among the Ob- 
servants, and asked to be allowed to leave the order, and to 
enter, as a simple friar, the Capuchins, at that time the most 
austere of all religious bodies. 

The Pope hesitated whether or not to permit the change, 
but at last consented. The Capuchins welcomed the eminent 
recruit with open arms. They were at this time very small 
in numbers, and the object of great prejudices and calum- 
nies. Soon after Ochino joined them, their rivals, the 
Observants, almost secured an edict from the Pope, abolish- 
ing them. But under the stimulus of Ochino’s activity and 
talents, they began to grow rapidly. Their preachers went 
from city to city, stirring up the languid churches, and 
arousing among the people the greatest interest. Ochino, 
who soon had been raised to the post of general among 
them, and ina short time more to the position of acting 
vicar-general (during the disability of the official head of 
their order), was in the greatest request. During Lent he 
preached every day. The chief cities of Italy, such as 
Venice, Naples, Siena, Perugia, vied with each other 
in securing him for the special services of this season. 
Their rivalry to gain him as preacher for these Lenten 
services was so great that, at length, to prevent disputes, 
the Pope reserved to himself the right of decision. The 
chronicler of the Capuchins states that no church was large 
enough to contain the number of his listeners. Scaffoldings 
were erected in the churches. It even came to pass that the 
tiles were lifted from the roof of the neighboring houses, 
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that his words might gain access. Not merely the friendly 
pens of members of his own order testify to the deep impres- 
sion that he made, but the witness of the most impartial is 
to the same effect. Cardinal Bembo writes from Venice to 
Vittoria Colonna, “Our Fra Bernardino (from this time I 
shall call him my own in conversation with you) is literally 
adored here. There is no one who does not praise him to 
the skies. How deeply his words penetrate, how comfort- 
ing and elevating his discourses!” 

When he preached at Naples, an eye-witness exclaimed 
with emotion, ‘“ Ochino preaches with great power. He can 
move stones to tears.” Graziani, secretary to Cardinal 
Commendone, gives similar testimony: “ Everything about 
Ochino contributed to make the admiration of the multitude 
overstep all human bounds. ... Wherever he was to speak 
the citizens might be seen in crowds. Men flocked as 
numerously as women. Ochino was honored not only by 
the common people, but by princes and kings. Wherever 
he came, he was offered hospitality. He was met at his 
arrival, and escorted at his departure, by the dignitaries of 
the place.” Every one was delighted with him, even those 
naturally sceptical or supercilious being seized by the gen- 
eral enthusiasm. He was the Whitefield of his day. 

A powerful and characteristic portrait of the celebrated 
Capuchin, as he appeared at this period, has been preserved 
to us, and a copy from the original is prefixed to Herr 
Benrath’s book. The head is bent, the gaze upturned. The 
hair is shaved according to the rules of his order, and only a 
fringe of it remains. The eye is sunk deep under the brow; 
the nose is aquiline; the mouth half-open, with an almost pain- 
ful expression. The beard hangs from the furrowed cheek 
down to his breast. Throughout his life, suffering from 
certain physical infirmities, his austerities added to his weak- 
ness. He was pitiless with himself; so much so that his 
friends had to beg him to eat meat, lest the manner in which 
he lived might bring his usefulness to a premature close. 
Obedient to the rule of his order, he only travelled on foot, 
though his health was delicate and his age, by this time, 
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advanced. Even when Ochino was the guest of nobles, 
says Graziani, he could never be induced, by the splendor of 
palaces, dress, and ornament, to forsake his mode of life. 
When invited to table, he ate of only one very simple dish, 
and drank little wine. If a soft bed had been prepared for 
him, he begged to be allowed to rest on a more comfortable 
pallet, and spread his cloak on the floor as his couch. 

As general of his order, he was untiring in his activity, 
wise and prudent in his management. He governed with 
great zeal for the rules, yet with wise discrimination. In 
all matters he himself set so good an example “that it 
seemed as if nothing were wanting to make him a perfect 
general.” 

In his preaching he was distinguished not only for his 
eloquence, but for the practical utility and fervent devout- 
ness that marked his sermons. “He expresses himself,” 
says Bembo, “quite differently and in a far more Christian 
manner than any others who nowadays occupy the pulpit. 
He speaks with much more real sympathy and love, and 
utters far more soothing and elevating things. Preaching at 
this period of the Church seems, as a general thing, to have 
fallen to a low level. The scholastic philosophy had degen- 
erated into a cold, fruitless system of subtleties, rich in 
formulas, but wanting in ideas. The essential doctrines of 
Christianity were neglected for frivolous discussions, like 
that which Pope Pius II. had had debated in his presence 
by celebrated theologians, t.e., whether the blood of Christ 
shed at his scourging and crucifixion had part in his divine 
nature or not? 

The enthusiasm for the newly-found treasures of antiquity 
and the fascination of Roman and Grecian thought (a 
movement patronized by bishops and even popes) had 
thrown all religious ideas and even the fundamental ele- 
ments of the Christian view of life into the shade. As Pier 
Bandini said, “No one was then considered in Rome a gen- 
tleman or a good courtier who did not hold, besides the 
clerical doctrines, his own little private heresy.” In conse- 
quence of this, we find that one large portion of the sermons 
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of this time are mere theological treatises in scholastic form, 
with an aceumulation of quotations from the Fathers; others 
combined with texts quotations from classical authors. 
Others, like the noted Barletta, descended to colloquialisms 
and anecdotes, and disdained no means, however coarse and 
vulgar, of exciting attention. The best ranter was held the 
most effective preacher. 

Ochino’s sermens are not altogether free from the faults 
of his time; but there is always a great difference between 
them and the dreary orations with a philosophic coloring of 
the classicist preachers or the commonplace exhortations of 
the screaming and theatrical Capuchins of his day. His style 
is popular, but always dignified; not infrequently full of 
passionate warmth; rich in thoughts and images, practi- 
cally directed, and far removed from affected pathos. 

A volume of nine sermons, published in 1541, gives us a 
good idea of his thought and topics: “Sin and Repentance,” 
“The Incarnation,” “The Necessity for Christ’s Death,” 
“Faith in the Cross,” “ The Holy Supper,” “ Law and Obe- 
dience,” are the titles of the leading discourses. They suffi- 
ciently disclose the evangelical tendency of Ochino’s preach- 
ing. 

When Ochino had joined the Capuchins, he had turned to 
Christ with the words, as he records, “ Lord, if I do not now 
save my soul, I know not what more I can do.” He had 
carried out most strictly all the rules and self-mortifications 
of his order. But his soul could not yet find peace. Not 
satisfied with these, he introduced for himself, and not a few 
who followed him, a new mode of life,—longer vigils at 
night, sterner fasts, rougher clothing; and yet it was all in 
vain. He had directed the weapons of the righteousness of 
works against his doubts concerning his own salvation; but 
these weapons proved blunt, and it was the desperate expe- 
rience of his manhood that certainty of salvation and peace 
of mind are not to be forced or bought. In vain he had read 
masses, recited paternosters, and performed works of pen- 
ance far beyond his vow. He fought a fight like that of the 
German monk in the convent at Erfurt, who also for the 
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certainty of salvation wrestled with the devil, yet always 
had the worst of it, till at last he cast himself into the arms 
of Divine Love. Ochino has left a brief account of this 
transition: “I had not been long among the Capuchins,” he 
says in a letter to a friend, “before the Lord began to open 
my eyes. He taught me to recognize three things: First, 
that Christ had done enough for his elect, and had obtained 
Paradise for them; that he alone is our righteousness; second, 
that the vows of human institution, not only are not binding, 
but are even immoral; third, that the Roman Church, though 
outwardly brilliant to the bodily eye, is, nevertheless, an 
abomination to the eyes of the Lord. All this did the Lord 
plainly show me. Thus I was cast down from the height of 
haughty trust in myself into the depth of despair concerning 
my own works and powers. I was in dire confusion. But 
I did not remain fixed at this point, for Christ revealed him- 
self to me in his grace; and when, with Paul, I forsook the 
trust in my own powers, I gained new confidence in God. I 
set all my hopes on him, and in all things gave myself up 
to his guidance, since I had only gone astray under my 
own.” 

The great new truth brought to Ochino’s apprehension, 
and by its powerful illumination throwing a new light upon 
his whole system of thought, was, thus, the justification of 
the sinner by God’s grace and Christ’s merits alone. This 
possessed a practical interest which no other doctrine held 
in the same degree. It dealt with the inner personal need 
of the individual and his external relation to the whole 
traditional Church with its commands, pretensions, and insti- 
tutions. No wonder that the doctrine became the central 
point for the Reformation, both north and south of the 
Alps. 

This revolution in Ochino’s convictions came about 
through his own inward experience, meditation, and study 
of the Scriptures. But it seems to have been fostered by 
the friendship and sympathy of a circle of noble souls whose 
acquaintance he made in Naples. It contained men like 
Juan Valdez —“ Noble knight by the grace of Cesar, but 
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nobler knight by the grace of God,”— Vermigli, Abbot of 
Spoleto; Mollio and Carnesecchi; and noble and intellect- 
ual women, like Vittoria Colonna and Julia Gonzaga, Dueh- 
ess of Trajetto, the most beautiful woman of her time. Into 
this group, differing much in gifts and social position, but 
all impelled by a divine aspiration to attain a purer concep- 
tion of Christianity, and a more perfect representation of it 
in their own lives, Ochino entered. Although often called 
away by the duties of his profession, he always gladly 
returned to their meetings, which were sometimes held on 
the lovely isle of Ischia, in the country house of Vittoria 
Colonna, sometimes at Naples, sometimes at Caserta. 

The change in Ochino’s opinions, of course, put him now 
into a perplexing position. Should he renounce his office 
and renounce the Church, or stay in and use his influence 
and reputation to disseminate gradually the new truth that 
he had discovered, and reform the body in which Providence 
had placed him? His decision, at first, was to stay in. 
There seemed to him no walk in which he could serve God 
better than under the mask of a cowl. He resolved to 
preach his new views, but with prudence and by degrees, 
accommodating the great light of the gospel to the weak 
eyes of the people; proclaiming the great general principle 
of salvation through God’s grace and Christ’s merits, but 
leaving his auditors themselves to draw the practical infer- 
ences from it, as to the value of the Catholic ceremonies, 
indulgences, confessionals, saint-worship, etc. 

But Ochino could not preach thus without exciting re- 
mark. “The sermons of Ochino.” says a contemporary, 
“have given scope and incentive to many for conversation 
on the sacred Scripture, study of the Evangelists, discussions 
about justification, faith, and works, the power of the Pope, 
purgatory, and other questions.” Popular attention was so 
thoroughly aroused that, in 1536, the Spanish Governor of 
Naples went so far as to forbid the use of the pulpit to 
Ochino, except on condition of his avoiding certain points of 
doctrine. The attempt to close his mouth here did not 
succeed; on the contrary, the Capuchin, stalwartly justify- 
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ing himself and going on in his own way, left empty benches 
for all the other preachers and drew the whole city after 
him. Three years after, the rival order of the Theatines 
denounced Ochino. At Rome he was looked upon with 
growing distrust. Spies were set upon him. Every ambig- 
yous expression was noticed. His friend Terenziano, who 
shared his views, was arrested. From the pulpit of Venice, 
Ochino, feeling himself menaced in the punishment of his 
friend, appealed to the free spirit of the Mistress of the 
Adriatic. The Papal Nuncio forbade him to preach more. 
But the people of Venice would not hear of it, and the 
Nuncio was compelled to give way. 

Of course the court of Rome could brook no such open 
resistance as this. To counteract the growing heresies in 
the very bosom of the Church, the Inquisition had been 
recently set in action at Rome. One of the first cited to 
appear before it was Ochino. 

Obedient to the command of the head of the Church, con- 
fident that he had preached nothing not justified by the 
Scripture and the Fathers, he started for Rome. On his way 
he stopped at Bologna and had an interview with the dying 
Cardinal Contarini, just returned from Ratisbon, whose 
evangelical views on justification accorded with Ochino’s. 
From Contarini he received information that assured him 
that there was not the smallest hope that the doctrine of 
justification by faith would be received with the least tolera- 
tion at Rome. Still he went on to Florence. There he 
learned still more clearly that if he went on to Rome he 
must prepare to retract his convictions or suffer the ven- 
geance of the Inquisition. To sacrifice the conviction gained 
by such hard struggles seemed only a temptation of Satan. 
Should he go on, then, to certain death? If he could there- 
by do greater service to the cause of the gospel, he felt 
ready to meet it. But he felt sure that his death would 
only be a triumph for his enemies, and that he was 
called by the Lord to serve him yet longer and more. He 
resolved therefore to flee outside of Italy, and in some 
retreat, safe from the persecutions of the Church, publicly 
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set forth in writing the truths of which he had become con- 
vinced. 

.It was a terrible sacrifice. All that distinguished gifts, 
untiring zeal, the favor of influential friends, the work of a 
whole lifetime had secured for him in outward result was 
renounced. And even more; for an orator losing his coun; 
try loses everything; and he lost everything at a time when 
his hair was already white, his body weak; and the thought 
of accommodating himself to a different mode of life, un- 
familiar languages, and foreign customs must have been 
doubly hard. We cannot easily estimate what a trial it was 
for him, the patriotic Italian, to leave his beloved Italy for- 
ever; the director of the most popular missionary order to 
throw himself on the charity of strangers; a Catholic of 
over fifty years’ standing to wander among heretics! 

But the cross, heavy as it was, was bravely taken up. 
While the Papal emissaries were waiting outside the gate of 
the Capuchin convent of his native city to intercept Ochino 
as he journeyed Romeward, the great preacher had already 
turned toward the north and freedom. 

Ochino’s flight made a great sensation in ecclesiastical 
circles in Italy. Many who before had sympathized with 
him, like Vittoria Colonna, now mourned over his abandon- 
ment of the ark of salvation. His enemies were exasperated, 
and imputed all sorts of ignoble motives to his change of 
views. A few fruitless efforts were made to bring him back 
to Catholicism; but they soon ceased. Ochino published 
strong defences of his new opinions and the course he had 
taken. In Geneva he was welcomed by the Protestants 
with honor. 

He spent three years in the city of Calvin; then removed 
to Augsburg, whence, on the outbreak of the Schmalkaldic 
War, he fled to Basle. He kept himself busy and useful, 
preaching to the Italian refugees, large numbers of whom 
were settled here, and publishing his Sermons, in which he 
presented and defended his new views, and combated the 


perversions of the Gospel into which the Roman Church had 
fallen. 
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While at Basle he received an invitation from Edward VI. 
of England to settle in that country. The young king was 
earnest in spreading the Protestant Reformation, which Henry 
VIII. had initiated, and Cranmer with his practical ability zeal- 
ously assisted. One of his first steps was to invite a number of 
distinguished foreign theologians to settle in England, so as to 
form a new race of clergy. Melanchthon, Peter Martyr, and 
Ochino were among those most desired. Melanchthon de- 
clined, but Martyr and Ochino accepted. Cranmer’s deputy 
not merely paid the travelling expenses of the two, but 
fitted them out with new suits of clothes and a small library 
of such theological works as they needed. On their arrival 
they were entertained by Cranmer at Lambeth Palace. 
Martyr was named Professor of Theology at Oxford. Ochino 
was appointed Prebendarv of Canterbury and preacher to 
the Italians in Lendon. Besides his professional employ- 
ment he was active as an author. He worked with greater 
energy, happiness, and success than ever. At this time was 
composed one of his most influential writings,— the Tragedy 
as it was called. This was a polemic writing, directed 
against the Papacy, full of the keenest thrusts, masterly in 
plan, and so excellent in execution, says Benrath, that it 
may take rank beside the most distinguished productions of 
the German Reformation literature. Its purpose is to repre- 
sent the rise and fall of the Papacy. It introduces the most 
heterogeneous characters, Lucifer and Christ, Beelzebub and 
Gabriel, Pope Boniface III. and King Henry VIII. They are 
broadly sketched and with unusual dramatic power. Lucifer 
is depicted, in his search after some way of overthrowing 
Christianity, as concocting the plan of setting up the Papacy 
in its place. He calls together “ his dear faithful brethren in 
hell” and lays the plan before them. At first they deem it 
too audacious and bare-faced an experiment, but finally 
decide upen it. Lucifer suggests it to the Bishop of Rome, 
Boniface III., who in his ambition readily falls in with it. 
By help of the Emperor Phocas and a council well manipu- 
lated by fraud and force, the Primacy is set up with both 
outward and inward authority, and the plan of the devils 
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triumphs. A few of the elect protest. At last Christ 
resolves that the protest shall become general. He inspires 
Henry VIII. with the idea that the Pope is Antichrist, and 
begins the movement, which his son, with the help of wise 
counsellors, is chosen to carry on to a positive religious 
renovation. 

Such is a bare outline of the work. Illustrated, as it is, 
with the most intimate knowledge of Roman priestcraft and 
the inner life of the Papal court, and pointed with the most 
caustic wit and sarcasm, it is not strange that it should 
have made in its day a great impression on the popular 
thought. 

But when Edward VI. died so prematurely in his fifteenth 
year and Bloody Mary succeeded, England was no longer a 
fit place for such a man as Ochino. He and his Italian 
friends had to flee precipitately. He was fortunate enough 
to get safely back to Switzerland. At Ziirich he became 
again preacher to a band of Italian exiles from the beautiful 
town of Locarno, who had left house and home and native 
shore rather than abjure the new religious faith which they 
had found, and had crossed the Alps to take up their abode 
in hospitable Ziirich. While settled in the quiet Swiss 
town, Ochino published various theological works, chief 
among which were the Labyrinth ; or, Dialogues on Pre! s- 
tination and the Thirty Dialogues. In the first of these he 
shows with great acuteness that both the assertion and the 
denial of free-will lead into four apparently inextricable mazes 
or dilemmas. His conclusion is that we must take human 
freedom as a postulate of practical reason, and its subjection 
as a postulate of religious consciousness. 

In the Thirty Dialogues, he engaged in the consideration 
of the new and more advanced questions which were open- 
ing to the thought of Protestant thinkers, such as the atone- 
ment, baptism, Trinity, purgatory, etc. In these later writ- 
ings we can trace very clearly the impress of the new Socin- 
ian doctrines. He states with unmistakable plainness that 
Christ came not to effect a change in the relation of God to 
man, but in the relation of man to God. While holding still 
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to the Trinity, he saw clearly, and allowed himself in these 
dialogues to state forcibly, the grave difficulties that lay in 
its way. 

These works, by their boldness and freedom, aroused great 
displeasure in the theological world of Ziirich and its neigh- 
borhood. But his enemies brought no charge against him on 
this score. They chose instead to attack him on a moral 
topic, which furnished a most effective handle for popular 
outcry. This was the famous twenty-first dialogue, for the 
subject of which he had allowed himself to take up the ques- 
tion of polygamy, which, in the reorganization of thought 
and manners then going on in the Protestant world, was be- 
ginning to be discussed. Questions of marriage and divorce 
were a special perplexity to the Reformers. They possessed 
no recognized power of dispensation and separation such as 
the Catholic Church enjoyed. Divorce courts were not yet 
the easy resort of the unhappy. In case a man’s first mar- 
riage yielded him none of the satisfaction that he had a right 
to expect, in case, e.g., the wife was barren and sickly, and 
could not fill her proper functions as a wife,— what was the 
man todo? This is the problem which Ochino dramatically 
presents in the dialogue. His opponent he represents as ad- 
vocating, in such a case, the taking of a second wife, as a less 
evil than either the repudiation of the first wife, or the living 
on in the wretchedness of his unfortunate position. He ar- 
gues that polygamy is nowhere forbidden in the Bible, nor in 
the works of the Fathers. Ochino is forced to admit this, but 
throws himself back on the innate moral law, repeating stub- 
bornly, “Say what you will, polygamy is immoral.” His 
adversary presses him for explicit advice in such a case as he 
had proposed. 

Ochino answers, “ Let him not take another wife, but pray 
to God for the gift of continence.” 

“But if God will neither grant the gift, nor the faith to 
seek it?” asks his opponent. 

“Then,” says Ochino, finally —driven back to his life- 
long principle that the individual conscience, enlightened by 
prayer, is the final guide,—“ If you then do that to which 
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God shall impel you, provided you are sure that the instiga- 
tion is divine, you shall not sin; since in obedience to God 
there can be no error.” 

This was the extreme of Ochino’s offending. Not a judi- 
cious discussion, not a conclusion sufficiently exempt from 
ambiguity, to the popular ear; but certainly in no wise 
shameful or immoral. The dialogue was written in Latin, 
and intended for scholars and philosophers, not for general 
circulation. But it fell into the hands of certain busybodies 
who were delighted to spread abroad all the shameful and 
scandalous things which they could extort from it or impute 
to it. By an ale-house discussion at the Basle Fair public 
notice was drawn to it, and a tremendous uproar raised. All 
Switzerland was filled with clamor at the execrable teaching 
which this book was charged with containing. The digni- 
taries of Ziirich were shocked. Ochino had scandalized the 
Protestant cause, and off he must be sent. The city council 
no sooner received the accusation against him than, without 
even waiting to hear what the accused has to say in defence 
of himself, they pronounced sentence against him. 

They decided unanimously that Ochino had no business to 
discuss at all so dangerous and delicate a subject, and that, 
moreover, he had not sufficiently marked out his own posi- 
tion as a monogamist, and refuted the opposite reasons with 
sufficiently strong counter reasons. None dared to suggest 
that it was personal motives that urged Ochino either to de- 
fend polygamy or to attack it insufficiently. His wife was 
dead. He was in his seventy-seventh year, universally re- 
spected for his purity of life, warmly beloved by his congre- 
gation. Yet, without even a decent period of deliberation, 
they issued against him a decree of banishment from their 
city and domain. Ochino tried to justify himself, but they 
would not listen to him. He was given just three weeks to 
pack up and leave. At Basle, whither he betook himself, 
refuge was refused to him. He bent his steps to Nurem- 
berg, but not even this city would give him a permanent 
refuge. An infirm old man, already in his seventy-seventh 
year, and with four young children, he was obliged to flee to 
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distant Poland. But not even here could he be allowed to 
rest. Tossed about the world like a ball, as he had been for 
the last twenty years, he must still, like Poor Joe in Bleak 
House, “move on.” A royal edict, procured by the Papal 
legate, was issued, forbidding all foreigners, not Catholics, 
from residing in the land. 

Again the white-haired refugee has to take up his exile’s 
staff. On his weary road the plague meets him and carries 
off three of his children, leaving him with his single surviv- 
ing child to struggle on. He, around whom Italian bishops, 
princes, and literati had thronged, and whom Cranmer had 
been proud to entertain, and the Princess Elizabeth to dis- 
cuss predestination with, totters on with the one child left 
him, through snowy and friendless paths, till at last, some- 
where among the Moravian hills, the hunted fugitive falls, 
and the human hounds who had hunted him so mercilessly 
are called off. No memorial stone, even of the rudest, re- 
mains to mark the place where his body was laid. All re- 
membrance of his last days, and of the fate of the child left 
by the plague as his final companion, has been utterly effaced. 

But however and wherever Ochino breathed his last, we 
know it was in the same spirit of heroic devotion to truth, 
and faith in Christ and God, that all through his life distin- 
guished him. 

Measured by human standards, his life seems tragically 
sad. At the height of his activity and the fulness of his 
fame he is compelled to sacrifice all to obtain peace of con- 
science. An implacable fate drives him on from city to city, 
like the Wandering Jew. No sooner had he created for him- 
self a new field of usefulness, and begun to look forward to 
spending his old age in quiet, than he is driven away,—from 
Augsburg, from England, from Zirich; nay, even when 
wearied to death, he is not allowed to find rest for his head 
among his friends in Poland. It is the fate of the man who 
has dared to think beyond the circle of his age, and show the 
world the new light he has found. And, looked at humanly, 
his life seemed as fruitless as mournful. But throughout the 
long path of his sorrows, he was able to preserve his own 
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serenity of mind, cheerfully trusting in the God whose inner 
voice he listened to so closely. And they who know how to 
trace the hidden currents of social thought and faith can see 
that he did not sow in vain. England, Switzerland, Italy, 
all are under no inconsiderable obligations to the bold 
thinker of Siena. The researches of Benrath and others 
show that in the sixteenth century there was a religious 
movement initiated in Italy worthy to be ranked with the 
humanistic and artistic development of that time. “ What 
has once been born,” as our biographer says, “from the 
midst of a people’s own being, and taken shape among the best 
of the land, bears within itself an indestructible fructifying 
germ of life.” The political and religious changes in Italy 
in the last few years—the fall of the Inquisition and the 
temporal power of the Church, the freedom of investiga- 
tion, speech, and publication now granted to Protestantism— 
marvellously realize Ochino’s heart-rending cry, “O Italy, 
that the word of truth and the gospel might be freely taught 
in thee!” Thus at last the seed of the religious revival, so 
long ago sown in blood and tears in the Italian soil, is spring- 
ing up once more, like grains of deep-buried corn, to a new 
life. Who is there anywhere on the globe that can look 
upon the noble spectacle that Ochino’s life exhibits —the 
spectacle of a man who, in the autumn of life, when men 
cleave to old grooves, and not easily lend an ear to new con- 
victions that might ruin their temporal prospects, could yet, 
for the rettification of his own soul, throw away the most 
brilliant advantages of opportunity and position, and, having 
once put his hand to the plough in the new and hard furrow, 
could, for twenty-two long years of exile, peril, and anxiety, 
drive it steadily forward, without a single murmur or back- 
ward look,— who is there that can survey such a figure with- 
out being inspired to new fidelity to the cause of truth and 
righteousness ? JAMES T. BrxBy. 
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COMPROMISE. 


I am disposed to question a rule for conduct which has 
been laid down by eminent men who in certain directions 
lead the thought of the day. It has been announced that it 
is clearly the duty of the individual thinker to proclaim the 
stand-point which he has reached, to promulgate zealously 
and without compromise whatever portion of truth he con- 
ceives himself to have attained. This position is taken by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer; also, with some insignificant modifi- 
cations, by Mr. John Morley, who has written a vigorous 
essay upon the subject. Conspicuous radical leaders among 
ourselves are constantly assuming that the unreserved utter- 
ance of opinion is a fundamental obligation which only the 
time-server or the coward will care to dispute. Of course 
these earnest reformers have balance enough to recognize 
the fact that perpetual compromise is essential to social 
development; but they take the ground that this is best 
secured when no one makes an effort to provide for it. 
They virtually say to the individual, “ Propagate your 
extreme thought, set sail at once for your Utopia, keep your 
prow pointed at the celestial port, and be sure you make no 
allowance for wind and tide. This course of conduct will 
fully discharge your duty to the world, and if everybody 
else happens to do the same thing, why then society will 
advance at the maximum of attainable speed.” That there 
is important truth contained in these propositions, it would 
be foolish to deny. Indeed, it seems dangerous to question 
this clearly-cut rule for action, lest objections be mistaken 
for a plea for hypocritical conformity, or a doubt of the 
infinite value of spiritual veracity. But it is one of the 
deep sayings of Emerson that no truth can be strongly 
stated without injustice to some other truth; and I hold 
that in these days it is well to see that the other truth is not 
deprived of reasonable emphasis. It is cheerfully conceded 
that there are seasons and conditions in which the obliga- 
tion of outspokenness cannot be too strongly presented. 
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But it is no less true that there are times and circumstances 
when we must question the logic of hasty world-betterers, 
and this in the interest of securing all the human improve- 
ment possible for the age in which we are cast. The ardent 
battle-cry of impulsive leaders cannot be received as a final 
adjustment of duty, nor does it in all cases point the way to 
rational conduct. 

Any man capable of serious reflection will admit that his 
conviction — resulting from the efforts of others as well as 
his own —is a trust to be held for the benefit of his kind. 
But that this benefit is best assured by the full and sudden 
promulgation of his extreme thought he will be cautious of 
assuming, despite the arbitrary dictum which is just now 
floating in the air. It is not difficult to dispose of the 
fallacy that our present duty is to be inferred from the 
admiration felt for our predecessors who uttered their 
minds boldly when the stake was the consequence. It is 
merely a commonplace to observe that they command our 
gratitude, not for the value of the convictions they an- 
nounced, but for their vindication of the right of free speech, 
and for their noble resistance to the conformity which 
Church and State combined to enforce. Thanks to them, 
we live in a society where this liberty is conceded. We 
are not required to answer the question, Should I not die, if 
need be, for the right to utter my honest thought, and to 
vindicate for others this precious right? The inquiry comes 
to us in a form somewhat like this: Am I at the present 
time bound to challenge—with whatever powers of elo- 
quence, of argument, or of sarcasm I may possess — beliefs 
which, being incompatible with my own, I must regard as 
erroneous? Surely the common argument for an affirmative 
answer to this question is vitiated by the assumption that 
an undeclared opinion does not give the individual holding 
it his full capacity for beneficial influence upon his time. 
But it is by no means evident that, being enlightened by a 
rational way of thinking, I may not do best for my neigh- 
bors by helping them along the earlier stages of the road I 
have travelled, instead of scaring and repelling them with a 
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revolutionary cry. It is not when the engine is blowing off 
steam that it fulfils its beneficent office of moving the train 
from station to station. 

But such considerations will be met by the objection that 
I am not looking far enough in advance. Whatever repul- 
sion and distress my truth may occasion to-day, it is assumed 
that the future will be better off for its frank promulgation. 
I am told to pull down the old walls, whoever may be 
crushed beneath them, and to fix my thoughts upon the new 
temple that posterity will raise from the fragments. To 
such exhortations some such rejoinder as this might be 
made: Even if I admit that there is a probability of the 
truth of what you say, it is not clear that I am bound to 
secure the well-being of posterity at the expense of my 
cotemporaries. In the first place, how do I know that there 
is to be any posterity? The astronomers tell us that the 
sudden blazing up of certain stars may at any time be 
repeated in our sun with disastrous consequences. But 
even if we could take a bond of fate that should bind over 
the cosmical forces to keep the peace, I still maintain that 
the tendency of my thought to promote human happiness in 
the age in which I happen to live is worth considering. 
When we say that certain individuals are more nearly 
related to us than others, it is equivalent to saying that they 
have a stronger claim upon our good offices. Moralists have 
always admitted that our conduct may be wisely regulated 
by the proximity of these relations. I am not constrained 
to gird myself with my extreme opinion, and assault institu- 
tions whigh make life endurable on this bank and shoal of 
time where I find myself stranded, merely because my con- 
sciousness can evolve Utopian institutions which could not 
be put in their place. 

But the triumphant reply of my radical friend is clearly 
audible: “ Now you are talking out of your part. It is for 
you as an independent thinker to proclaim your conclusions 
at all hazards. It is for the statesman to strike the golden 
mean between impracticable theories. His business it may 
be to proceed by the method of gradual approach. The 
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knowledge of your opinion is important to him as a counter 
weight to opposing opinions. It is for him with his wide 
range of view to select that approximation to the ideal which 
society can be induced to adopt.” 

To all this, the answer suggests itself: Plausible enough, 
if you can show me your statesman. But where is he to be 
found? Whatever may be the blessings of democracy, he is 
not to be numbered among them. We supply his place with 
legislatures of politicians, some of them decent men enough 
as the world goes, all of them “on the make,” and influenced 
by the powers which incorporated wealth can bring to 
bear,— influenced also by what the average common sense of 
the community clearly demands. Now these facts of modern 
experience have an important bearing upon the alleged 
ethical requirement to which our allegiance is asked. - For 
to invigorate the common sense of the majority, to remove a 
little of its common prejudice, is surely as good a work as to 
set up an extreme truth which provokes an extreme denial, 
and is likely to end in a disastrous reaction. All arguments 
that can be urged to show the benefit to others that is 
likely to come in any given case from the announcement of 
our latest conviction must be patiently weighed. But they 
cannot override the duty of considering whether the whole 
or only some part of this new belief will most effectively 
stimulate the social organism by which we are environed. 
Dr. Anstie’s researches have established the fact that wine 
is a stimulant or a narcotic according to the dose adminis- 
tered. The wine of new doctrine has analogous effects, which 
should be taken into account. 

Illustrations that confirm the position here taken are to 
be found in embarrassing abundance. Compromise is in- 
stinctively practised in almost every department of life. 
The social machine would not run a day without it. In 
Law, we come upon the beneficent fictions by which sub- 
stantial justice is done through strained interpretations of 
the statutes. No attainable skill of the law-maker can pre- 
vent the extension of his code by judicial interpretation. 
But this extension is in the nature of a compromise whose 
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utility is unquestionable. The reasoning of the judge is 
swayed by a foregone conclusion; but it is a conclusion in 
accordance with the present demands of equity, although it 
recognizes a sentiment which the legislator never intended 
to mix with his statute. In Science, we recognize the 
utility of the old compromises with theology in virtue of 
which it was able to exist at all. And even to-day, the 
doctrine that all scientific discoveries should at once be pro- 
claimed upon the house-tops is open to serious question. 
It is generally admitted that the results of recent investiga- 
tions in physiology have produced much immorality. If 
some of them had been held in reserve, at least for a time, 
the loss of popular knowledge would not have been without 
compensation. Newton conceived that he had a right to 
withhold his great discoveries for many years. In our own 
time, Mr. Darwin comes to the conclusion that man is 
descended from animal ancestors. Is he bound to obtrude 
that belief in his work on the Origin of Species, or may he 
follow the course (which in fact he did follow) of reserving 
his views upon this matter to a later period? The most 
ardent evolutionist will scarcely deny that Mr. Darwin’s 
reticence was not only justifiable, but, on the whole, judi- 
cious. Yet if this is granted, the question is no longer 
one of principle, but is submitted to the decision of expedi- 
ency as determined by the individual conscienee. 

The esoteric and exoteric moralities of Philosophy recog- 
nized distinctions which, although fearfully liable to abuse, 
I conceive to have some justification in the nature of things 
Professor Sidgwick, in his recent treatise upon Ethics, 
shows that the Utilitarian may reasonably refuse to publish 
some of his most cherished convictions, since the complexity 
of the considerations by which they are supported would 
lead the vulgar adherent of his system to bad resylts. There 
are men of acute intellect and useful lives who are unable to 
believe in free-will, and consequently have reached the con- 
viction that human responsibility (as it is commonly under- 
stood) is an illusion. Would any sane person think well of 
them, were they to attempt to propagate this enervating 
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“truth” of theirs at Sunday-school picnics or in popular 
lectures? The necessity of compromise in Education has 
long been tacitly admitted. Knowledge is best communi- 
cated by gradations in accuracy, and sometimes by instruction 
which, so long as it is mistaken for the whole truth, is, in 
fact, erroneous. What theologian would try to impart to 
young or ignorant persons just that conception of the 
Supreme Power which years of study and experience have 
established in his own mind? The child, who thinks as a 
child and understands as a child, must also be addressed as 
a child. The philosopher naturally communicates such 
adumbration of his cosmical theory as he conceives to be in 
the interest of the gradual development of his boy’s think- 
ing powers, and so of his subsequent appropriation of truth. 

I am unable to share the wrath at the compromises of 
journalism which has animated so many writers and speak- 
ers upon this theme. Mr. Morley stigmatizes the newspaper 
press as “that huge engine for keeping discussion on a low 
level, and making the political tes* final.” But it might, 
with as much propriety, be called that huge engine for 
lifting the masses to a level where thorough discussion may 
at length reach them. Newspapers are full of materials for 
education, and are capable of suggesting much subtle 
thought and practical inquiry whenever people make a good 
use of them. No doubt some journalists are unscrupulous 
persons ready to advocate whatever pays best; but then 
there are many more of fairly honest purpose. There are 
also good men among them, who recognize the lawfulness of 
compromise, and who guide public opinion to wise ends, by 
not keeping too far in advance of it. 

It is so easy to be misunderstood in admitting any func- 
tion of compromise in Religion that silence would seem 
prudent, if not commendable. Nevertheless, here also we 
shall find a place for it. Christianity has been preserved to 
us through compromises which resulted in the Roman 
Church. Through the same means it must be quickened 
to do its maximum of service to mankind in the future. 
This is no place to consider the relation of compromise to 
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the special difficulties which to-day beset many who profess 
and call themselves Christians. A single illustration will 
show the direction of my own conviction. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold —a man full of seriousness and of a fine religious 
instinct — comes to the opinion that belief in a moral ruler 
of the universe is absurd and fantastic. Is he bound to 
express this belief in his book designed to exalt the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and to save them from the neglect in which 
he holds them to be falling? Putting the question upon 
the ground of obligation, I answer—just as Mr. Arnold 
himself would answer —that he is under no moral compul- 
sion to admit his readers to this awful confidenee. The 
expediency of reiterating this terrible announcement in a 
book whose purpose it is to make the Bible more precious 
to men is the question about which we should differ,— and 
thereupon we should differ hopelessly. 

I am aware that many excellent persons will consider 
that what has here been said, if not altogether false, is 
untimely and likely to be mischievous. “Are not men 
generally cowards?” it will be asked. “Are they not 
always trying to avoid responsibility? Will they not catch 
at every excuse for practising the conformity, and preservy- 
ing the negative respectability, so grateful to the carnal 
heart?” My answer must be that, as I see the tendencies 
of the times, they are not wholly as you represent them. 
Young men of ability and conscientiousness, coming forward 
among the disintegrating opinions of the day, ask what they 
are todo. And I deny that the temptations are all on the 
side of compromise. Notoriety is soonest won by the utter- 
ance of startling opinion. Eloquent declamation fails of 
half its “sensation” if it does not spurn the worn common- 
places and flaunt some new theory of human affairs. The 
vapid approval of conservative society is well exchanged for 
the constant flattery of a handful of world-regenerators. 
History, to a young and hasty reader, is apt to prove mis- 
leading. The names popularly associated with its beneficent 
movements are often those of enthusiasts who threw their 
extreme thought into defiant phrase. The compromisers — 
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of equal insight, it may be, and of a finer intellectual quality 
—have dropped from the record. History forgevs the perils 
they averted. Neither does it tell us how many potential 
advances might have been realized if the men of insight had 
been willing to work for a proximate, instead of an ultimate, 
good. 

I claim, then, that the argument against any compromise 
in speech, which the individual may consider strong enough 
to create a personal obligation in a given case, is not to be 
mistaken for an unbending law of ethics to which all men 
should conform. The attempt of a certain class of writers 
and speakers to set up a standard of duty in this matter is a 
failure. The paramount necessity of outspokenness is by 
no means a spontaneous perception of healthily developed 
brains. As the problems of society are constantly requiring 
new statements, so also are the virtues needed to grapple 
with them. Advanced views are wanted at one time, accurate 
views, carefully-fenced by limitations, at another. It may 
be that the initiation of new wisdom is just now best pro- 
vided for by directing the social assimilation of the wisdom 
that has been for some time in the world. Have patience 
with your compromising brother, ye who lead the van of 
progress, and proclaim the last advance of thought in 
trumpet notes! This poor compromiser, who perchance 
pleases nobody, is not deficient in nerve and moral courage. 
His ideal is shining not less brightly than yours; he, too, 
confronts the flesh and the devil, while assisting common 
men to practical ends. He concedes your conspicuous abili- 
ties, but they seem to him to lie in narrow lines, and to be 
correlated with several weaknesses. While you are gazing 
into the future, he finds himself compelled to look up and 
down, to the right and to the left; he cannot help seeing 
the side-views and the dependent hypotheses. Perhaps he 
values the thoroughness of the progress more than his own 
éclat as leader. He may be striving for your ends, though 
toiling humbly and in the rear; he will not claim your 
laurel when the work is done. 

Finally, if the question be raised, How is the thinker to 
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know his duty? no ringing answer can be given like that to 
which objection has been made. We are bound to give 
generous reception to all sober convictions; we are bound 
to propagate them under conditions of social environment 
for which we are not responsible. The individual con- 
science must harmonize these duties as it may. Should 
some definite guidance be desired, it may be safely said that 
a@ man may suppress his full opinion only when working to 
modify existing customs in the direction of his ideal. For 
if earnestness of action is to be associated with the promul- 
gation of every thought which at any time may be enter- 
tained, the free speakers carry the day. But I protest 
against such a conjunction. The compromiser, whose rights 
Iam concerned to uphold, is by no means the dilettante of 
the fashionable club, who surrounds himself with an atmos- 
phere of luxurious scepticism, and takes his opinions, like 
his morning dram, half-and-half. The compromiser worthy 
of any serious approval is no other than the reformer of 
sharp individuality, whose head is large enough to consider 
human interests in a large way. I find him represented by 
Socrates as he offers the cock to Esculapius, by Paul as he 
becomes all things to all men, and by the Head of the Chris- 
tian Church as he speaks in parables, and declares that he 
withholds truths which his hearers are unable to assimilate. 

J. P. Quincy. 


NANAK, THE FOUNDER OF THE SIKH RELIGION.* 


The earliest and most authentic biography of Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikh religion, is contained in an old termite- 
eaten manuscript now belonging to the Library of the East 
India Office in London. It is one of the many valuable 
Oriental manuscripts collected by the distinguished scholar, 
H. T. Colebrooke, who, however, does not appear to have 
been aware of the character of its contents; probably, in the 
multiplicity of his literary and official labors, he never found 


* The Adi Granth; or, the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs. Translated from the original 
Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays by Dr. Ernest Trumpp Professor Regius of 
Oriental Languages at the University of Munich. Printed by order of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. London: pp. cxxxviii., 715. 4to. 1877. 
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time to subject it to a critical examination. According to 
this so-called Janamsékhi (birth-story), which is written in 
the Panjabi dialect, Nanak “came to save the world” in the 
spring of 1469, and was born in Talvandi, a village situated 
on the Ravi, not far above Lahore. His advent took place 
“on a moonlight night, at an early hour,” and was attended 
by the signs and wonders which usually herald the coming 
of incarnate gods and holy prophets. Supernatural sounds 
filled the air, and millions of the heavenly host hastened to 
pay homage to the divine child, the beloved son of Brahma. 
Like Buddha, he was of the Kshatriya caste, and his father, 
named Kalu, was a husbandman, to which occupation he 
also added the office of patavri, or chief steward, to Rae 
Bular, the feudal lord of his native village. 

When he was five years old, Nanak ceased to share the 
sports of other boys, and sought the society of fakirs, who 
were astonished at his knowledge of the Shastras and the 
Vedas. All listened with amazement to his discourse, the 
Hindu recognizing in him an avatar, and the Mussulman 
declaring him to be a great prophet. In the seventh year of 
his age he was sent to school; the teacher handed him a 
slate or wooden tablet on which were written the thirty-five 
letters of the Gurmukhi alphabet. As the child repeated 
the letters, he gave to each of them a spiritual interpreta- 
tion, and uttered, in connection with them, moral and relig- 
ious apothegms of such deep import as to excite the wonder 
and reverence of the pedagogue; who exclaimed, “ Verily, 
this is the perfect one.” These sayings are supposed to have 
been preserved in the Pati, or tablet section of the Adi 
Granth. Nevertheless, the boy’s aversion to all kinds of 
manual labor constantly provoked the anger of his father, 
who sternly reproved him for idling away his time with 
lazy ascetics. One day as he was grazing the buffaloes he 
fell into a trance and let the herd trample and despoil a 
neighboring wheat-field, the owner of which made complaint 
to Rae Bular, and demanded compensation for the injury 
that had been done. Nanak, however, declared that the 
crop had suffered no harm, and requested the lord to send 
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his own men to examine it. On returning, they reported 
that every blade of wheat was standing erect, and not a 
single hoof-print was to be seen on the whole field; where- 
upon Rae Bular dismissed the suit with a sharp reprimand 
to the complainant. On another occasion as Rae Bular was 
riding through a garden he saw Nanak asleep under a tree, 
and observed with surprise that, while the shadows of the 
other trees moved with the course of the sun, the shadow of 
the tree under which the youth was lying remained station- 
ary, and thus continued to screen him from the heat. A 
later biographer relates that a black serpent also expanded 
its hood like a parasol over the head of the sleeper,—a 
miracle like that recorded of St. Servatius, who, as he fell 
asleep on his journey from Rome to Gaul, was shaded by an 
eagle which with one wing sheltered him from the rays of 
the cun, and with the other fanned the face of the weary 
saint. Such are specimens of the wonders which proclaimed 
the divine character of Nanak, and which are told of all 
holy prophets and founders of religions, and repeated from 
age to age with a sameness which shows, on the part of 
sacred historians and hagiologists, either a very conservative 
adherence to a common fund of legends, ora lamentable pov- 
erty of invention. Rae Bular was so struck by this homage 
which even Nature paid to Nanak, that he immediately dis- 
mounted and, saluting him with reverence, said to his attend- 
ants: * Truly, this is a marvellous thing which we have seen; 
neither will it prove void; for the peculiar grace of God is 
upon him.” And he summoned the child’s father and for- 
bade him henceforth to chastise his son, saying: “ Thou, O 
Kalu, art exalted, and I too am exalted, in whose village 
this one has been born.” 

About this time a curious and significant conversation 
took place between Kalu and Nanak, in which the former 
urged the latter to devote himself earnestly to agriculture. 
Nanak replied, “I have a field of my own under cultivation ; 
I have ploughed it and sown seed, and already the watch- 
men guard it day and night.” “Cease thy vain babble,” 
said Kalu; “when hast: thou ever had a field of thine own? 
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but, if it please thee, thou shalt receive one at the next 
harvest.” Nanak answered: ‘“ My field is already under 
tillage, the seed is springing up, and the crop looks well. 
It will be free, too, from all tithes and taxes, and no exac- 
tions of the government will diminish the fruits thereof. 
Sons and daughters will rejoice in it; and the poor, our 
brothers and kinsmen, will profit by it. The Lord whom I 
serve gives me much help; I am his factor and steward, and 
all things have been entrusted to me.” Kalu, who is uni- 
formly portrayed as a plain farmer with no thoughts above 
corn and kine, was greatly puzzled by this figurative lan- 
guage, having no conception of spiritual husbandry, and, 
consequently, no perception of the fact that the soil which 
Nanak tilled was souls; he therefore cut short the inter- 
view by exclaiming, “I never saw and never heard of such 
a lord.” Thereupon Nanak improvised a stanza in praise of 
the Supreme Being; to which Kalu impatiently retorted: 
“O my son, give up these things and act like other people ; 
life is nothing without a calling,’—his idea of a calling 
being evidently confined to such occupations as tilling the 
land and tending buffaloes. In the Adi Granth Nanak often 
speaks of himself as a husbandman and of his work as hus- 
baridry. Mankind, he says, is the soil; good works are the 
seed which the Lord will water; the intellect is the hus- 
bandman ; divine knowledge the plants which spring up in 
the heart and bear the fruits of salvation or final emancipa- 
tion. Again, he calls the holy name the seed, and urges 
men to “become husbandmen and grow faith.” He also 
compares men to tradesmen to whom has been consigned a 
stock of goods or “capital of truth,” and who will have to 
render a strict account of their affairs. He bids them, there- 
fore, take heed how they deal and traffic, for “there is a 
verv clever accountant who will look after the thing,” and 
who “will not receive counterfeit coins into the treasury.” 
What will then, he asks, become of the fool who has bar- 
tered away the priceless gem of the soul for a cowry? He 
never wearies of warning his disciples that “ by a base traffic 
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both mind and body are debased”; or, as Shakespeare says, 
our 
“ Nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


Nanak’s strange conduct and mystical teachings, his fre- 
quent trances and prolonged fastings, which he practised 
with such rigor that in one instance “he did neither eat nor 
drink for ninety days,” caused him to be regarded by his 
family as insane. It was therefore deemed necessary to call 
a doctor to heal the disorder of his mind; but the diagnosis 
did not lead to any practical results, since the patient proved 
to be wiser than the physician, whom he instructed in spirit- 
ual psychiatry, declaring egotism to be the most fatal of 
mental maladies and the lack of self-knowledge the only 
real madness. That man is out of his wits who is bewil- 
dered by the illusions of the senses and immersed in worldly 
cares, — like the frog, which squats in the slime of the pond 
and does not see the lotus that blooms above it. 

When he was seventeen years old, Nanak was sent by his 
father to a distant market to buy salt, tumeric, and other 
articles, and was admonished to be shrewd and make good 
bargains. After travelling several leagues, he came to a 
jungle in which a company of Sadhs or ascetics had taken 
up their abode. He entered into conversation with the 
chief of the sect, whose name was “the Dust of the 
Saints,” and was so affected by their religious enthusiasm 
and austerity that’ he spent all his money in food and dis- 
tributed it among them. On Nanak’s return, his father 
gave way to a very violent and quite excusable fit of 
wrath, and beat him severely. [Sdédh or Sddhu means 
perfect, and is a name assumed by saints and especially 
by those belonging to the Jaina sect. Of these, there 
are two principal classes known as Svetambara (white-clad) 
and digambara (sky-clad), the latter designation being an 
euphemism for naked or nagna, as they are also called. The 
Sadhs, for whom Nanak expended his father’s money, were 
of the sky-clad order of saints. Neither of these is to 
be confounded with a later sect of Sadhs, sometimes charac- 
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terized as “Hindu Unitarians,” the followers of the reformer 
Birbhan, who lived during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. The latter style themselves Sadhs on account of 
the purity which they claim for their doctrines and morals, 
and might, therefore, be called Puritans. They are strict 
monogamists as well as monotheists, avoid dances and shows, 
cultivate no music except psalm-singing, eschew chaplets, 
rosaries, jewels, pigments, caste-marks, and sectarian badges, 
never wear the garb of mendicants, nor ask alms, nor accept 
gifts, nor bow the head before idols or men, abstain from 
narcotics and intoxicating drinks, never practise magic nor 
fear it, nor cherish any superstitious regard for days or 
moons, but aim, under all circumstances, to act honestly and 
speak the truth.] The utter failure of this renewed attempt 
to make a practical business man of Nanak confirmed his 
family and relatives in their suspicions of his lunacy, and 
they therefore resolved to send him to his brother-in-law, 
Jairam, who was steward to the Khan at Sultanpur. 
According to the earliest biography, Nanak was already 
married before he undertook this journey. His wife wept 
at his departure, and begged that she might go with him, 
saying, “ Whilst thou sittest in the house, I have before my 
eyes the sovereignty of the world; without thee, O beloved 
one, the world is void.” Other authorities place the mar- 
riage five years later. All accounts, however, agree in rep- 
resenting the union as a rather unhappy one. The match 
appears to have been of Jairam’s making, and was intended 
to render Nanak more fixed and frugal, to correct his sup- 
posed derangement of mind, and to attach him to earthly 
interests by means of domestic ties and responsibilities. But 
the plan did not succeed. Nanak bore very lightly the 
honors’ and burdens of matrimonial life, and was equally 
indifferent to its comforts and its cares. The increase of 
his household expenditures did not check the profusion of 
his alms-giving. The charms of a young wife failed to draw 
him away from the society of fakirs; in short, he was no 
better in this respect than Buddha and Socrates, and only 
furnished an additional illustration and confirmation of the 
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fact that saints and prophets and philosophers, for the most 
part, are not such stuff as model husbands are made of. 

Still Nanak seems to have been generous in providing for 
his family; and his wife, Sulakhani, while complaining of 
his conduct, admits that he never stinted her in food and 
fine clothes and jewels. Her chief grievance was that he 
did not care to chat with her, and was over-chary of his 
caresses, or, as she told her mother, “ He does not talk with 
me face to face, nor press me to his lips. What shall I do?” 
The lady herself is said to have had a rather quick temper and 
no small “gift in shrewishness,” so that even her own mother 
felt constrained to admonish her to be more discreet and 
gentle, and not to fan the embers of domestic strife by a petu- 
lant spirit. Surely no man could desire a better vindication 
of his character than the admission of extenuating circum- 
stances for his conjugal short-comings on the part of his 
mother-in-law. In Sultanpur Nanak was appointed assist- 
ant in the commissariat, and discharged the duties of this 
office to the perfect satisfaction of the Khan and the people. 
One day as he was bathing in the river he suddenly disap- 
peared, and the servant who had charge of his clothes ran 
home and reported that his master had been drowned. The 
Khan was grieved at the loss of his “good steward,” and, 
riding at once to the spot, ordered the fishermen to drag the 
stream; but the body could not be found. At the end of 
three days Nanak returned and related how the angels had 
taken him up out of the water and borne him to the thresh- 
old of the Most High, where he was presented with a cup of 
nectar and commissioned to proclaim the name of the Lord 
among the nations of the earth. In obedience to the heav- 
enly vision, he now left his family and began his public 
career as a Guru or spiritual teacher. This resolutidn met 
with violent opposition from his parents-in-law, who rebuked 
him, saying, “ Why didst thou marry and beget children if 
thou wishest to abandon them?” Finally, after much alter- 
cation, a compromise was effected by Nanak’s devoted sister, 
Bibi Nanaki, who had full faith in his divine mission, and 
declared that to resist his purpose would be to fight against 
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God. She therefore offered to adopt the elder of the two 
boys, who was five years of age, and to leave the younger, 
who was still a babe at the breast (“on the hip,” as the 
Hindu idiom expresses it) to the mother-in-law, and also to 
relinquish all claims on her brother’s property. With no 
raiment but a simple langoti (loin-cloth), and attended by 
his sole disciple, a musician named Mardana, Nanak began 
an itinerant life, wandering about from place to place and 
uttering his thoughts in snatches of song and rhapsodic 
improvisations, to which Mardana played the rebee or In- 
dian lute. The native biographers give a full account of 
his journeys and wonderful adventures. He feli in with a 
band of Thugs, and persuaded them to give up their horrid 
trade and devote themselves to agriculture. On his way to 
Ceylon he was seized by a Rakshasa, or cannibal, who put 
him to boil; but the more the caldron was heated the cooler 
it grew. He restored to life a dead elephant, and composed 
on the occasion a verse in praise of “the God who killeth 
and maketh alive.” At another time the Yogis performed 
marvellous feats in his presence, such as making a deer-skin 
fly through the air like a bird, causing a wall to run about, 
assuming the forms of lions, tigers, and serpents, and trans- 
forming themselves into showers of fire. He refused, how- 
ever, to make any exhibition of his own miraculous powers, 
declaring that to know the unchangeable Creator is better 
than to be able to change created things, and that a true 
teacher needs no other attestation than the purity of his 
doctrines. At Mekka he chanced to lie down to sleep with 
his feet towards the holy place. The Kadi, who came to 
pray, reproved him for his want of reverence, saying, “O 
servant of God, why dost thou stretch out thy feet towards 
the Ka’ba? And Nanak replied, “Turn my feet towards a 
spot where the Ka’ba is not.” But as they attempted to do 
so, the Ka’ba turned also, following the feet of Nanak. 
Nanak, too, had his temptation in the wilderness. The 
Kali-yuga or spirit of the present world came, “ by the com- 
mand of the Lord,” as it is stated, to terrify and to try him, 
appearing first as a whirlwind which uprooted trees and 
5 
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hurled them through the air, then as fire and smoke, then as 
. dark clouds which descended in torrents of rain,* and, 
finally, as a giant whose head touched the sky, but who, as he 
drew near, diminished in size until he stood with folded hands 
before the Guru, and said, “Sir, take something from me.” 
“What hast thou?” inquired Nanak. And the Kali-yuga an- 
swered, “ All things are mine; and if thou biddest me I will 
build thee a palace of pearls and stud it with gems and rubies, 
and make it fragrant with sandal-wood and agalloch; and if 
thou acceptest a gift from me, thou shalt become a sultan 
and exercise sovereignty.” But Nanak replied, “ Though I 
have a palace of pearl, studded with gems and scented with 
musk and sweet-smelling woods, though the floor be paved 
with diamonds, and the bedsteads set with rubies, and an 
enchanting woman, with jewels on her face, shine and make 
merry therein, and though I become a sultan surrounded by 
an army and seated on a throne,— yet doubtless thy name 
would be forgotten, O Lord, and no longer dwell in my 
heart, and all would be as the empty air.” Then the Kali- 
yuga did homage to Nanak and departed, saying, “ Hail, 


99 


Guru! 


Nanak’s companion, Mardana, was ardently attached to 
his master and fully believed in him; but his healthy, nat- 
ural appetite often got the better of his high spiritual aspira- 


*The fearful storm and general convulsion of Nature which attended Nanak’s 
temptation recall the circumstances of Buddha’s temptation as recorded in the 
Madhurattha Vilasini, and also Milton’s description of Christ’s temptation, in the 
fourth book of Paradise Regained, where it is said,— 

“The clouds, 
From many a horrid rift, abortive poured 
Fierce rain with lightning mixed, water with fire 
In ruin reconciled; nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rushed abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vexed wilderness, whose tallest pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks, 
Bowed their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
Or torn up sheer.” 


It is a noteworthy and interesting fact that not only the several incidents, but 
also the spiritual svope and significance of Christ’s conflict with the Spirit «f Evil 
as described by Milton, bear a much nearer likeness and analogy to the story of 
Buddha than to the record of the gospels. This resemblance is doubtless due to the 
freer rein which both the Buddhist biographers and the English poet gave to the 


imagination, and the more lavish use which they made of poetic imagery and lofty 
diction. 
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tions. He had no genius for saintliness and not the slight- 
est predilection for an ascetic life, but had had sanctity 
thrust upon him by circumstances. He was the Sancho 
Panza of spiritual knight-errantry, and often grew weary 
of wandering about in jungles and warring upon invisible, 
and, what seemed to him, imaginary adversaries. At times 
he could not refrain from expressing his feelings, and declar- 
ing that a good meal and a soft mat in the village would be 
a welcome relief to so much “ wind-eating” in the desert. 
{Nanak is said to have practised “ wind-eating,” thus indi- 
cating that he had attained one of the highest stages of 
asceticism; namely, the power of subsisting on air. The 
sacred character of the serpent is due in part to its supposed 
capability of living on air; hence it is called pavandsa or air- 
eater. The Indian Yogis study very closely the habits of 
reptiles and hybernating animals, and by imitating them 
acquire some very remarkable powers, such as enduring long 
abstinence from food, suspending respiration and pulsation, 
and living for days and even for weeks buried under ground. 
The testimony of intelligent English officials in India is so 
uniform and consistent on this subject as to make it difficult 
to question the reality of these occurrences.] When Nanak 
praised the bliss of this exalted and ecstatic state, Mardana 
fell down at his feet and adored him as the embodiment of an 
excellence to which he himself could never hope to attain. 
“It isa fine thing,” he said, “to follow thee and to serve 
thee ; thou art a great man free from pleasure and pain, and 
carest neither to eat nor to drink. I am Mardana, a poor 
musician, and my body is pierced through and pinched by 
hunger. If Iam to remain with thee thou must supply me 
with food.” Mardana also shared the opinion of Bottom 
that “there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your lion 
living,” and imagined one to be lying in wait for him in 
every jungle. “Surely some hon will roar and leap upon us 
and kill us,” he said. Once when he was very hungry he 
went secretly to a house to get something to eat; but the 
mistress of the house. was a sorceress and bound him with a 
magic thread and transformed him into aram. And when 
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Nanak came in search of his disciple and heard him bleating, 
he broke the witch’s thread, and restored him to the human 
form. Then the woman summoned a multitude of sorcer- 
esses; but Nanak baffled all their most potent spells, where- 
upon the chief of the witches fell down at his feet and ex- 
claimed, “Guru, Guru, how shall we be saved?” Nanak 
often warns his disciples against “the love of the witch” ; 
z.e., the sensual world with its fascinations and illusions. 
She baited her trap with victuals and caught the gross Mar- 
dana; to Nanak she offered pearls and gold and the richest 
treasures, but failed to ensnare him. 

It is hardly necessary to follow Nanak through all his 
wanderings, or to detail the marvellous and monotonous 
events of his life. Interesting, in many respects, are his 
interviews with Sidhs and Jainas and other religious sec- 
taries. One learned Shaikh, named Mia Mitha, on hearing 
of his approach, boasted to his disciples that he would enter 
into controversy with this new Fakir and “skim him as 
cream is skimmed from milk.” Nanak, in turn, was ani- 
mated by equal polemical zeal, and threatened, in his en- 
counter with the Shaikh, to “squeeze him as the juice is 
squeezed from the lemon.” The discussion, which was 
chiefly concerning Allah and the Kur’an, resulted, of course, 
in the discomfiture and conversion of Mia Mitha.’ 

Nanak died, in the autumn of 1538, at Kartarpur, sur- 
rounded by various members of his family, who seem at 
length to have become reconciled to him and to have recog- 
nized him as a prophet. On the eve of his decease or 
“absorption,” a strife arose among his disciples as to the 
manner in which his remains should be disposed of, the 
Hindus insisting upon cremation, and the Mussulmans upon 
burial. .Then Nanak said to them, “ Put flowers on both 
sides of me,—the flowers of the Hindus on the right, and 
those of the Mussulmans on the left; and if on the morrow 
the flowers of the Hindus remain fresh, then shall my body 
be burned; but if the flowers of the Mussulmans shall 
remain fresh, then shall my body be buried.” And while 
they were singing hymns Nanak fell asleep; and his dis- 
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ciples did as he had commanded them. But on the next 
day, as they lifted up the sheet which had been spread over 
him, they found that his body had disappeared and that all 
the flowers had remained fresh. Then they each took their 
flowers and went away, and the assembled people fell on 
their knees and cried, “ Hail, Guru!” 

One of the first public utterances of Nanak was his decla- 
ration that “there is neither Hindu nor Mussulman.” This 
assertion, which, to narrow-witted literalists seemed conclu- 
sive proof of his lunacy, really gives the key-note to his whole 
system of religion, and indicates the central principle of the 
reformatory movement which he inaugurated. In his native 
province, especially, there existed the fiercest animosity be- 
tween the bigoted and iconoclastic Mohammedans and the 
superstitious and idolatrous Hindus, and his great aim was 
to reconcile these conflicting elements by inculcating the 
fundamental doctrine of the unity of the Supreme Being, in 
comparison with which all other tenets and all forms of wor- 
ship were regarded by him as of secondary importance. 
“The paths are two,” he said, “but the Lord is one” ; and he 
deprecated all rancorous strife about the ways which lead to 
the same goal. Elsewhere he says there are six Darsanas or 
systems of philosophy, but only one Supreme Guru or 
Instructor, just as there are six seasons [the Hindus divide 
the year into six seasons], but only one sun; the Creator is 
one, however many the garbs in which he may reveal himself. 
The different sects wear robes of different hues, but all colors 
proceed from the same source of light ; in other words, every 
medium of revelation or every prophetic human mind is a 
prism, by which the pure ray of truth is transmitted to man- 
kind and at the same time refracted and broken into parts, 
each of which corresponds in color to the degree of its aber- 
ration or deviation from its original course. The pure ray is 
invisible to the natural eye, and can be perceived by it only 
when decomposed in the chromatic spectrum. The chief end 
of man he held to be Nirban (Nirvana) ; i.e., the eradication 
of pride and selfishness, the complete accomplishment of 
which couid be effected only by the extinction of individual 
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existence. All individuality is based upon self-love and 
manifests itself in self-assertion; egotism is its essence, and 
in egotism every form of evil has its root. Neither austeri- 
ties nor ritual observances nor alms-giving nor good works 
of any kind have power to purge human nature of this uni- 
versal taint. ‘Though I give my body as an offering to the 
fire,” says Nanak, “or cause it to be sawn asunder, or let it 
perish in the Himalaya, yet will the malady still cling to my 
mind; and though I bestow in charity castles of gold and 
excellent horses and elephants and land and much cattle, yet 
will egotism abide within me.” That “respect unto the 
recompense of the reward,” which Paul praises in the con- 
duct of Moses as one of the fruits of faith, is denounced by 
Nanak as a product of egotism. ‘ Spotless,” he says, “ is the 
religion of that man who worketh and looketh not to the 
future reward.” In pantheism, which is the logical sequence 
of theism, there is, strictly speaking, no place for independ- 
- ent finite beings, since the Infinite is everything; God is not 
only the first cause, but he is the universal cause of all effects, 
from the highest to the lowest. This is the conclusion to 
which theological speculation in the East, and particularly in 
India, has always come in starting from the premise of the 
existence of a God; the only alternative is atheism. [So 
strong is this proclivity that even the hard, narrow, and 
anthropopathic monotheism of the Arabian prophet has not 
been able to resist it. In India the Vedanta has overrun and 
transformed the whole body of the Kur’an; and in Persia a 
mystical and poetical Sufism has grown up in the very bosom 
of Mohammedanism.] Of the former tendency, the chief 
representative is Brahmanism; of the latter, Buddhism. 
Curiously enough, the highest good or supreme bliss, which 
is the aim aad aspiration of both, is practically the same; 
namely, exemption from transmigration by the extinction of 
personal existence ; the Brahman looking forward with hope 
to absorption into the universal spirit, and the Buddhist 
striving by suppressing evil passions, and by seeking the 
“paths of holiness,” to render himself worthy of finally at- 
taining annihilation and passing into the sinless and eternal 
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tranquillity of Nirvana. [The doctrines of the Hindu athe- 
ists or so-called Sényavéddis (i.e., affirmers of emptiness or 
non-existence) are embodied in a Hindu poem entitled Sén- 
isér, (t.e., Sdnyasdéra, the essence of emptiness). “Take and 
enjoy the good things of the world, and give also to others 
their share, since thereby your enjoyment is increased... . 
Men die and pass away like leaves on the trees; new ones 
shoot forth as the old decay. Fix not your heart upona 
withered leaf, but seek the shade of the green foliage. The 
horse that cost a thousand rupees when dead is worthless, 
but the living nag bears you on your way. Trust not in the 
dead, but in the living; for he that is dead will never be 
alive again. This is a truth which all men know; of all 
those that have died not one has come back again or brought 
tidings of the rest.... The living care not for heaven or 
hell, and when the body is turned to dust, what distinction 
is there between an ass andanascetic?” It is interesting to 
compare these teachings with Ecclesiastes iii., 19-22, and ix., 
2-6.] Professor Trumpp’s assertion, that in such a religion 
“there can be no room for a system of moral duties,” shows 
a very inadequate appreciation of the subject; since it is only 
by the strictest practice of the prescribed moral duties that 
the highest good, viz., the extinction of individual existence, 
can be attained. One might, with equal fitness, and even with 
better reason, affirm that there can be no room fora system 
of moral duties in a religion that offers to its votaries a Mo- 
hammedan paradise or a Christian heaven as a reward for 
right conduct. For the man who restrains his passions and 
rejects the pleasures of sense, leading a holy, virtuous, and 
beneficent life, with no hope or desire of personal remunera- 
tion either in this world or in the world to come, surely acts 
from higher and purer motives, and gives freer scope to the 
development of a morality untainted by selfishness, than he 
who consoles himself with the belief that his self-denial here 
will be compensated for by a thousand-fold greater positive 
happiness hereafter, the light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, working for him a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. The Buddhist believes that the effects of 
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his good deeds are not dissipated by his death, but that, 
although he may cease to exist as a personal entity, his vir- 
tues live after him, entering into and increasing the moral 
inheritance of the race, perfecting, magnifying, and glorify- 
ing the Great Being, le Grand Etre, Humanity, easing the 
burdens of life for others, and mitigating the common misery 
of the sentient world, long after his own individual conscious- 
ness has found the blissful end of all its strivings and wan- 
derings in the eternal rest and peace of Nirvana. “Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you” is the 
Golden Rule ; but far purer and more precious than gold is 
the injunction to do good without any reference to self, and 
to cultivate a morality that does not reflect the faintest tint, 
nor involve the slightest implication of seif-love. 

Like his predecessors, Ramanuja, Ramanand, and Kabir, 
Nanak was a pantheist, who recognized God as the only real- 
ity, and regarded the phenomenal world as an illusion. 
What in modern Christian theology is called redemption was 
with him the emancipation from the bondage of this illusion, 
which he looked upon as the source of egotism, and conse- 
quently of all sin. Blinded by worldly interests, men cry, 
“mine, mine,” and, falling into the stream, are drowned ; 
but by a knowledge of the truth the disciple is borne over 
the waters of existence as in an ark. Nanak ignored all con- 
ventional distinctions of birth and social position. The 
Lord, he said, acknowledges the light that is in a man, and 
not the caste to which he belongs. Without depreciating 
the merit of austerities and bodily mortifications as means of 
subduing the passions and disciplining the soul, he denied 
that they alone were able to purify the mind and to perfect 
and emancipate the spirit. Salvation is not to be effected by 
pilgrimages to the Tirthas or sacred bathing-places ; water 
may cleanse a defiled body, but not a foul heart or an intel- 
lect polluted by sin. If continual ablutions produce holiness, 
then are the frogs, which never cease to wash, the elect of 
the saints. As a corollary to his pantheistic tenets, Nanak 
inculeated the greatest kindness and consideration towards 
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the lower animals, which represent the different stages of 
transmigration, or forms of embodiment, through which the 
scintilla animae divinae passes before it is born a human being. 
This divine spark is said to wander through eight million 
four hundred thousand creatures before it animates the hu- 
man body. Still every incarnation is an essential and sacred 
link in the unbroken chain of existence that connects the 
mollusk with man and gradually lifts the whole out of the 
mirage of phenomena and the illusions of selfhood to ultimate 
reunion with the Supreme and Eternal Spirit which is the 
only reality. ‘The fool whetteth his knife and saith, ‘ What 
is a goat? What is a cow? What are beasts?’ But the 
wise man knoweth that the blood of all is one. ... Destroy 
not life for the preservation of the body.” “When God 
taketh out his account book,” says Kabir, “ what will be the 
state of those who slaughter animals and declare that it is 
lawful?” 

It is greatly to the credit of Nanak that he uniformly 
speaks of himself in very humble terms, acknowledging his 
own imperfections and ignorance, and presenting, in this 
respect, a striking contrast to the boundless arrogance and 
assumption of the ordinary Hindu Guru. Professor Trumpp 
thinks it “incomprehensible how the later tradition, in the 
face of confessions of this kind, could deem Nanak to be an 
Avatar.” But such a transformation ceases to be strange 
when we consider what a few centuries of Christian tradi- 
tion and dogmatics succeeded in making out of the carpen- 
ter’s son, who was “meek and lowly in heart,” and who 
rejected the epithet of “good” as the blasphemous usurpa- 
tion of a divine attribute. Professor Trumpp also criticises 
Nanak’s creed as self-contradictory, because it fails to har- 
monize the eternal decrees or edicts of fate, which are written 
on every man’s forehead, with the appeals which it makes to 
him as a free agent, accountable for his deeds. But before 
censuring the Indian reformer for this alleged defect in his 
scheme of salvation, we would ask, What system of theology 
has ever succeeded in reconciling the sharp antitheses of fore- 
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ordination and predetermination with personal responsibility ? 
Surely not Milton’s Stygian group of metaphysicians, who 


“ reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 


And found no end, in wandering mazes lost ”; 


nor the Greek poets and philosophers, with their notions of 
the influence of yoipa upon the destinies of gods and men; nor 
Paul, with his theory of “the election of grace”; nor Au- 
gustine and Calvin, with their dogma of the arbitrary pre- 
destination of men to eternal happiness or endless misery, a 
dogma which even the stern Genevan himself admitted to be 
a doctrina horribilis. Supralapsarian and infralapsarian, 
pelagian and semi-pelagian, the objective necessity of Thomas 
Aquinas and the subjective necessity of Duns Scotus, after 
all their hair-splitting and logic-chopping, come no nearer to 
a satisfactory solution of the problem, and appear even more 
inconsistent and inconsequent in their reasonings about it, 
than the Hindu pantheist who regards all finite beings as 
mere modes and manifestations of the Supreme Being, just as 
waves are but fleeting forms of water. [In the Institutes of 
Yajnavalkya, fate (daivam) and human effort ( purushkéra) 
are harmonized by resolving the former into the latter on the 
theory of the preéxistence of the soul. “ The accomplish- 
ment of an act depends upon fate and human exertion; but 
what is here called fate is manifestly the deed of a man done 
in a former body. Some expect success from fate or from 
the inherent nature of the thing, from time or from human 
agency; others, of superior perception, seek it in the union 
of all these factors. For as with a single wheel there can be 
no progress of a chariot, so fate without human effort cannot 
be carried into effect.” Yajnavalkyadharmasartra, I., 348-50.] 
Besides, one should not be too positive and dogmatic in his 
assertions on this subject, in view of the startling light which 
statistical science has thrown upon the operation of man’s 
free will and power of self-determination in relation to sui- 
cides, murders, accidental deaths, marriages, and other social 
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phenomena. Whether or not the world be the play and 
jugglery of the Absolute, and 
“the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit,” 

be in reality only the “insubstantial pageant” to which 
Prospero compares it, and man the helpless toy of destiny, it 
is certain that our criminal codes show a constantly-increas- 
ing tendency to admit the extenuating force of circumstances 
in judging of human actions, and our schemes of philan- 
thropy and reform, discarding in a great measure the old ma- 
chinery of moral appeal and hortatory homily, are directed 
more and more to the improvement of the external condi- 
tions of human life as the most efficient means of eradicating 
vice, diminishing crime, and elevating mankind. Paul’s 
figure of the potter, who shapes the clay according to his 
caprice, and of the same lump makes “one vessel unto 
honor and another vessel unto dishonor,” is found also in the 
Adi Granth, where it said that “the potter, who fashions the 
clay, adorns it with many varieties of color; one vessel he 
decorates with fine drawing, another he daubs with black 
spots.” But the Hindu uses the comparison in order to en- 
force the fundamental fact that “the clay is one” and the 
ornamentation accidental, and that, therefore, the outward 
embellishment does not imply any superiority of substance, 
or furnish any ground for egotism. The apostle, on the con- 
trary, wishes to illustrate the impotence of man in the hands 
of a “ God willing to show his wrath and to make his power 
known.” 

Here the query arises whether and how far Nanak was in- 
debted to Christianity. Many of his precepts, and even the 
similitudes in which he clothes them, are the same. Thus 
he speaks of the folly of seeking musk from brambles; of 
mansions which are white and with beautiful gates, built 
after the desires of the mind and out of affection for the 
world, but which are within empty and void of the love of 
God, and their glory a heap of ashes; of washing the body 
aud ignoring the filth that cleaves to the heart; of hoping to 
change the nature of a dog by perfuming him with sandal- 
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powder; of casting gold before cattle which turn away from 
it to eat grass; of the love which casts out fear; and of the 
oil which makes the lamp burn and give light at the coming 
of the Lord. Striking as some of these resemblances are, it 
is not necessary to assume that they were derived from the 
Christian Scriptures. All of them are such as would natu- 
ally suggest themselves to the mind of an Oriental expounder 
of spiritual things, and many of them are known to have 
been employed by religious teachers in India centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. Indeed, the supposition that every 
similarity in the religious beliefs of mankind implies a bor- 
rowing of one from the other is a crude and superficial 
notion arising out of the theory that truths of this kind 
could not have been acquired by the natural force of the 
reasoning faculties, but must have been supernaturally im- 
parted to the mind by a divine revelation. The patristic 
theologians and early defenders of the faith regarded Chris- 
tianity as the source of all spiritual knowledge and ‘llumina- 
tion. Thus Justin Martyr, in his Apology, after indicating 
a few points of correspondence between paganism and Chris- 
tianity, adds: “The ground of this conformity lies in the 
fact that the demons who are the authors of the pagan relig- 
ions and to whom the pagan worship is paid copied before- 
hand the history of Christ, in order to prejudice the truth. 
Yet they omitted to copy the cross [Justin was not aware of 
the pre-Christian existence of the cross as a religious symbol], 
which is the appropriate sign of the power of Christ, and is 
therefore found indispensable in Nature; as, for example, in 
the yards of a ship.” Equally unscientific and hardly less 
absurd is Mr. Gladstone’s groping among the Homeric poems 
after traces of “the Messianic traditions of Scripture,” and 
corruptions of “the great dogmas of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation.” So long as a man clings to this deceitful clew, 
there is no hope of his ever winding out of the labyrinth and 
coming to the light. Until the mind has rid itself of this 
preconception, and ceased to look upon the deities of Meru 
and Olympus “ as copies, distorted and depraved, of a primi- 
tive divine revelation,” which, to avoid being irreparably 
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caricatured and debased, was forced to take refuge “ within 
the contracted forms of Judaism for shelter,” there will be 
no possibility of constructing a science of religion or compar- 
ative theo-mythology ; just as there was no possibility of con- 
structing a science of language or comparative philology, 
until scholars had discarded the notion, once held as an arti- 
cle of faith, that all the tongues of the earth were derived 
from Hebrew, or, in other words, had rejected the so-called 
“Christian method of studying and teaching grammar.” 
[M. P. Thomassin published in Paris, in 1690, a work entitled 
La Méthode @ étudier et d enseigner chrétiennement et utile- 
ment la grammaire et les langues par rapport aU EKeriture 
Sainte, en les réduisant toutes d@ [ hebreu. Essentially the 
same in spirit is Dr. Lorinser’s attempt, in his annotations to 
the Bhagavad-Gita (Breslau, 1869), to derive from the Chris- 
tian Scriptures and from later theological writings the most 
striking thoughts and expressions contained in the celebrated 
Sanskrit poem. A more extended and accurate knowledge 
of Indian literature would have shown him that many of the 
conceptions on which he lays most stress can be traced back 
through the various phases of their development to the 
beginnings of Hindu speculation, and some of them even to 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda. The parallel passages printed in 
his appendix are often so far-fetched and forced, and the re- 
semblances in some cases so slight, as to amount virtually to 
a reductio ad absurdum of his theory.] 

To the great disappointment of his two sons, Nanak nom- 
inated as his successor his servant Lahana, surnamed Angad 
(i.e., Angada, the giver of the body), to signify his complete 
devotion to his master. In 1552 Angad was also succeeded 
by his servant Amardas, and the latter by his son-in law 
Ramdas in 1574. All these three Gurus were plain, simple- 
minded men, unversed in letters, but not without a vein of 
poetic feeling which flowed in rude stanzas, the best of which 
are unquestionably the compositions of Ramdas. This Guru 
was also the first who tried to organize the disciples or Sikhs 
(a corruption of the Sanskrit Sishya,a pupil or disciple) into 
a permanent political community, a project in which he had 
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to proceed with great caution so as not to excite the jealousy 
of the Mohammedan government. He restored an ancient 
tank which he called Amritsar (the water of immortality), 
and erected near it a temple to which he gave the name of 
Harmandar (the hill of the Lord, a sort of Sikh Zion). 
Here, too, he founded the sacred city Ramdaspur (the city 


a of Ramdas), which is now known as Amritsar, the town 


having taken the name of the holy pool from which it 
sprung. He also made the Guruship or pontificate hered- 
itary, whereby he added greatly to the prestige and power of 
this office, and elevated those who held it to the rank of 
sovereigns. His son Arjun, who succeeded him in 1581, 
completed and consolidated the work of his father. Arjun 
was more statesman than saint; he exchanged the garb of 
the fakir for that of the prince, disdained the traditional 
badge of poverty, established a camp and a court, kept a 
strong body-guard, and put on all the insignia of royalty. 
Instead of relying upon the free-will offerings of the disci- 
ples, he defrayed the expenses of his government by levying 
taxes. In order to give greater consistency and stability to 
the hierachy, or rather gurvarchy, thus organized, he col- 
lected the sayings of his predecessors and compiled from 
them a sacred code, in which also many of his own ideas 
were embodied. This work is the so-called Adi Granth, or 
Bible of the Sikhs. Under the able and energetic adminis- 
tration of Arjun the Sikhs grew into a numerous and power- 
ful body, and began to hold a very important place among 
thie peoples of the Panjab. But this prominence aroused the 
suspicion, and provoked the hostility, of the Mohammedan 
government, which soon found a pretext for seizing Arjun 
and putting him to death. 

This fatal result of Arjun’s ambition naturally inspired his 
adherents with a fierce desire for revenge, and thus entirely 
changed the original character of the Sihk movement. What 
was at first a peaceful religious reform, aiming to reconcile 
conflicting creeds and to extinguish sectarian animosities, 
became a deadly struggle for political supremacy, embittered 
by vindictive passion. This contest was waged with more 
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or less virulence and with wavering fortune under the five 
succeeding Gurus: Hargovind (1606-1638), Harrai (1638- 
1660), Harkisan (1660-1664), Tegbahadur (1664-1675), and 
Govind Singh (1675-1708). The first and last of these men 
were warriors, who loved the peril of battle better than the 
practice. of devotion, and whose hands were more familiar 
with the hilt of the sword than witii the beads of the rosary. 
The other three were by nature inclined to religious medita- 
tion, and would have gladly followed in the footsteps of the 
meek and peaceful Nanak, if the Great Mugul at Dill? [this 
is the correct orthography or transliteration of the proper 
name usually written Delhi] had permitted them to do so. 
Hargovind’s army, like that of his contemporary Wallenstein 
in the Thirty Years’ War, was composed of the most hetero- 
geneous elements ; fugitives from all the tribes of the Pan- 
jab took refuge in his camp from the extortionate oppression 
of,the Mohammedan authorities, and thousands of warlike 
Jats flocked to his standard and adopted his religion, in the 
hope of booty. That the Guru succeeded in disciplining 
this motley and turbulent rabble, and transforming it into 
the troops which routed the imperial forces at Kartarpur, is 
no slight proof of his military genius. A still more remark- 
able personage, not only as a soldier, but also as a legislator, 
was Govind Singh. At the time of the death of his father, 
Tegbahadur, who was captured by the Emperor Aurangzel, 
and suffered martyrdom rather than purchase freedom by the 
abjuration of his faith, Govind was only fifteen years of age. 
Until he attained his majority he lived concealed in the 
mountains, where he became a daring hunter and an expert 
archer; he also studied Persian, was well read in Hindu lit- 
erature, and has even imitated the intricacies of Sanskrit 
versification in some of his works. In his autobiography 
entitled Vichitra Natak (the variegated drama), he has re- 
corded the vicissitudes of his life and described his own 
deeds and those of his companions in the vivid and florid 
style of Ossian. Thus he begins his description of the first 
victory which he won over the Rajas of the Hills at Anand- 
pur as follows: “The blood-drinking goblins and ghosts 
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yelled for the carnage; the fierce Vetala, chief of the 
vampires, laughed for joy and eagerly prepared for the re- 
past; the vultures hovered around, screaming for their prey.” 
And in allusion to the booty which they obtained from the 
conquered foe, he says: ‘ Riches fell on us like rain, and all 
our warriors were made glad.” His first step was to organ- 
ize his followers into a democratic commonwealth called the 
Khalsa,* into which all classes were admitted without distinc- 
tion. By entering this commonwealth the pariah was cleansed 
of all stains of birth, and became at once the peer of the 
prince. In order to indicate this elevation or levelling up, 
and to suggest the kind of transformation which the act of 
initiation was supposed to have produced, he gave to each of 
his Sikhs the additional title of Singh (sinha, lion), hitherto 
borne only by the Rajput or royal caste. He used to com- 
pare the four castes to the betel-leaf, the areca-nut, the shell- 
lime, and the catechu, which become all of one color and con- 
sistency in the well-chewed quid; and he believed that, by 
means of thorough political and religious mastication, even 
elements so mutually antipathetic as Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, and Sudra could be made to assimilate and coalesce. 
He anticipated Bismarck’s famous policy of “ iron and blood,” 
and raised it to the rank of a religion by requiring his followers 
to swear eternal hatred to the Mohammedan, and unswerv- 
ing devotion to steel. 

Every Sikh was bound to have this metal in some form on 
his person, and one of the appellations by which Govind 
invoked the protection of the Supreme Being was that of the 
All-Steel or the All-Iron (sari lohjt). “Thou, O Lord,” he 
exclaims, “art the sword, the knife, and the dagger.” He 
also prescribed for his disciples garments of checkered blue, 
and made them wear long hair and full beards, which it was 
deemed sacrilegious to cut, inasmuch as they were conse- 


*This word is derived from the Arabic khalisa, which signifies choice, pure, pe- 
culiar; Khalsa, therefore, meant the Guru’s “own elect” or “peculiar people.” 


+In order to appreciate this witty comparison the reader must bear in mind that 
the natives of the East very generally chew a sort of confect composed of the aro- 
matic betel-leaf (pan) and the areca or betel-nut (supéri), mixed with shell-lime 
(chunam) and catechu (khat); this preparation is considered an excellent carmina- 
tive and antacid. 
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crated to Durga, the terrible goddess of valor and slaughter, 
who is represented with dishevelled locks and fierce aspect, 
who loved to see her grim visage reflected in the mirror of 
the lance and the cutlass, and whose nature, as her name im- 
plies, was “inaccessible” to pity or to fear. To counteract 
the influence of the pacific principles of Nanak, who taught 
that men should “fight their enemies with no weapon but 
the Word,” Govind Singh composed a new volume of holy 
writ called the “Granth of the Tenth Reign”; it is, in fact, 
only a continuation of the above-mentioned autobiography, 
and contains animated accounts of feats of arms performed 
and victories achieved by the Church Militant, intermingled 
with passages in praise of the tutelary Durga, and stirring 
strains of poesy designed to kindle the martial courage and 
enthusiasm of his people. Thus he succeeded in creating a 
nation of warriors, who combined the religious fervor and 
intrepidity of Cromwell’s Ironsides with the sanguinary 
spirit of Marat’s Sansculottes, and whose common form of 
greeting was their battle cry, Véh Guruji k@ Khélsd, Hail 
to the commonwealth of the Guru, equivalent to the French- 
man’s Vive la République. 

Our space does not permit us to follow the heroic career of 
Govind Singh to its end, or to try to dispel the cloud of 
mystery that hangs over his last days. Under his command - 
the Lions of the Panjab inflicted many severe blows upon the 
Mohammedan power and became a constant terror to the 
imperial court at Dilif; and although he did not live to see 
the full realization of his great projects, yet they were finally 
accomplished by the institutions which he created and the 
spirit which he inspired. He died, also, in strong faith that 
these agencies would work out the desired result; for when 
asked to nominate his successor he replied, “I commit the 
Khalsa to the divine and immortal Soul; let the Granth be 
your Guru; obey its precepts.” Thus he converted the 
State into a theocracy, which, after many changes of fortune, 
succeeded at length in establishing itself upon the ruins of 
the Mohammedan empire. Like all theocracies, however, 
the Sikh government was, or soon became, virtually an oli- 
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garchy ruled by a council of chiefs known as the Gurumata, 
and now composed or, at least, controlled by a set of fierce 
fanatics, half-priest and half-soldier, who call themselves 
Akalis, the Immortals, and claim to be the only true disci- 
ples of Govind Singh. After the subversion of the powerful 
empire founded by Babar and rendered illustrious by Akbar, 
the Sikhs waged a pedatory warfare against Afghans and 
Mahrattas, subjugating village after village and province 
after province, until they made themselves masters of the 
Panjab, and aspired to the absolute sovereignty of Northern 
and Western India. Weakened, however, by sectarian 
schisms and political dissensions, and betrayed by some of 
their own discontented chiefs, they were totally defeated by 
the English in the bloody battle of Subraha on the Sutlej in 
1846, and incorporated in the British dominions. Still, in all 
the complications and troubles likely to arise in India, they 
remain an element of no small importance. It was the 
bravery and fidelity of the Sikh regiments that, in the Sepoy 
rebellion of 1857, preserved the Panjab to the British crown ; 
and it is impossible to tell when another similar crisis may 
arise in which their conduct may turn the scale. The 
growth of such a commonwealth as that of the Sikhs is cer- 
tainly a very interesting phenomenon, and serves as a mod- 
ern illustration of Schelling’s theory that mythology is the 
original cement of nations, and that whilst families and clans 
are drawn together by ties of blood or kinship, states and 
bodies politic are bound together by ties of belief or conform- 
ity of religious ideas. The word Community implies some 
common possession, and what the earliest communities pos- 
sessed in common, the central point of attraction around 
which they cohered and crystallized, was the worship of the 
same gods. -Even now the altar is a stronger magnet than 
the hearth-stone, and a change of faith often rends all the 
bonds of friendship and natural affection, setting the son at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and converting the members of a man’s own house- 
hold into his bitterest foes. History furnishes ample and 
most tragical examples of this division of families into hostile 
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factions, which the Founder-of Christianity declared to be 
the necessary consequence of his teachings. The elements 
which formed the Sikh nation were of the most diverse and 
discordant character; yet by the force and fervor of a new 
religion they were united into a compact and homogeneous 
body of men, formidable by reason of their unity of purpose 
and their fanatical devotion to a common cause; namely, the 
triumph of the Khalsa. 

The Adi Granth, or “ First Book” as it is called to dis- 
tinguish it from the later Granth of Govind Singh, is writ- 
ten in verse of various metres, and consists of thirty-one 
Régs or cantos, the word Rég or Réga meaning originally color 
or tint; then shade of feeling, hue of passion, musical mode, 
colorature, and section of a poem expressing a certain tone 
of affection or peculiar state of emotion. Of these Régs, 
Professor Trumpp has translated the first four, which are 
the longest and most important, and doubtless contain all 
the principal thoughts that are endlessly reiterated in the 
remainder.* The translator himself has a very poor opin- 
ion of the work, characterizing it as “shallow and empty.” 
“Tt is for us Occidentals,” he says, “a most painful and 
almost stupefying task to read only a single Rdg, and I 
doubt if any ordinary reader will have the patience to pro- 
ceed to the second Rég after he shall have perused the first.” 
In the light of such a judgment it is certainly remarkable 
that he should “have spent seven years on the elaboration 
of this volume,” which, when completed, would only tend to 
disgust and dull the minds of those who might attempt to 
read it. His chief interest in the subject seems to be that of 


*In his Prospectus to a projected translation of some of the sacred books of 
the East, Max Miilier, after stating what works he intended to issue, adds: “I could 
have wished to include a translation of some of the Jain books, of the Granth of 
the Sikhs, and of similar works illustrative of the later developments of religion in 
India, but there is hardly room for them at present.’”’ Max Miiller knew very well 
at the time this paragraph was penned that the greater part of Professor Trumpp’s 
translation of the Adi Granth was already in print. Why,then, did he not make 
some reference to it? Or is it true,as some have suggested, that he regards no 
Oriental work as really translated unless it appears under his own seal and signa- 
ture? In the same Prospectus he says “there is every prospect of an early appear- 
ance of a translation of the Bhagavadgita.”” Would any one imagine in reading 
these words that at least a dozen versions of the poem in question already exist in 
European languages? 
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a linguist or grammarian. He values the Adi Granth as “a 
real treasury of the old Hindu dialects, specimens of which 
have been preserved therein which are not to be found any- 
where else.” But this interest is connected exclusively 
with the study of the original text, and is not promoted in 
the least by a translation. Besides, no one should look for 
literary excellence or perfection of style in Sacred Scriptures. 
As Lord Amberley remarks, “They are, with scarcely an 
exception, very tedious reading.” The best of them are, in 
this respect, “incoherent and wearisome,” and contain a vast 
amount of 
“Vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 

Even those who most admire and revere our Holy Writ con- 
fine themselves, in both their public and private devotions, 
to the perusal of very small sections of it, and “ would prob- 
ably find it difficult to read through its longer books with- 
out pausing.” It is adduced as a proof of the iron will and 
patient fortitude of the old Puritans, that they could read 
the Bible consecutiveiy for hours; but in addition to their 
religious enthusiasm, they had also this strong incentive to 
its study, that they regarded it as an actually valid and 
irrepealable code for practical guidance in the administra- 
tion of public affairs and in the conduct of daily life: a posi- 
tion which it now no longer holds with any body of Chris- 
tians, except a few insignificant sects of fanatics, who are 
ridiculed by respectable orthodox believers on this very 
account. 

Professor Trumpp’s criticism is therefore perfectly just 
from a general point of view, but extremely unjust as ap- 
plied exclusively and exceptionally to the Adi Granth, 
which, as a repository of material contributory to the science 
of religion, is exceedingly interesting and valuable. The 
translation was a labor requiring great philological industry 
and sedentary endurance, since it involved the previous 
preparation of a grammar and dictionary of the Hindu dia- 
lect, or rather dialects (for the language is not precisely the 
same throughout), in which the Sikh Scriptures are written. 
These Hindu dialects, which are comprised in the Adi 
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Granth and vary according to the period and province in 
which each several author lived, constitute collectively a 
sort of sacred language called Gurmukhi (the Guru’s 
mouth), the alphabet of which consists of singular perver- 
sions of the Sanskrit or Devanagari characters, so that, for 
example, the Sanskrit letter 54 has in Gurmukhi the 
phonetic value of m, gh of b, m of 8, p of dh, while in other 
cases the letter retains its original value, but is corrupted in 
form. Professor Trumpp’s version is quite close and literal, 
and ought to be the more welcome to scholars on this 
account. His English, however, needs a thorough revision, 
and its lack of smoothness, perspicuity, and stylistic ele- 
gance will only tend to increase the aversion which the 
carnal mind of the ordinary reader feels towards such books. 
Greater liberality of sentiment and warmer sympathy with 
the subject would have also enabled him, in many instances, 
to enter more fully into the spirit of the writers, and to 
bring out more forcibly and adequately the hidden meaning 
of the Sikh canon. In this department of research, it is 
especially necessary to give heed to the principle which 
Spinoza adopted for his own guidance: actiones humanas 
non ridere, non lugere, neque detestari, sed intelligere, sedulo 
curavi. It is not for the savant to laugh at or weep over or 
hate the objects of his investigations ; his sole aim should be 
to understand. This is only another expression of the 
Terentian maxim: nil humani a me alienum puto. The 
foundations of true science are as broad and as deep as 
humanity: the latter overleaps every barrier of color, and 
the former overcomes every bias of creed. The mythologist 
should examine and classify a cherished belief or a revered 
dogma as coolly and dispassionately as the naturalist 
analyzes a plant or dissects a bug. The achromatic clear- 
ness of perfect intellectual vision and insight must not be 
-dimmed by any blur of prejudice or distorted by any bent 
of prepossession. True, this so highly desirable and ideal 
condition is seldom attained. Every mind is liable to a 
variety of disturbing influences and uncontrollable aberra- 
tions, which must be computec and rectified by those who 
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use the results of others’ researches; just as in astronomy 
different observations of the same celestial phenomena are 
rendered heterogeneous by individual idiosyncrasies, irregu- 
larities arising from abnormal states of the atmosphere, and 
the unavoidable imperfection of instruments, and must be 
combined and approximately corrected according to a mathe- 
matical theory of probabilities. 

E. P. Evans. 


LABOR, PAUPERISM, AND CRIME.* 


It is difficult to define what is meant by the term “labor 
question.” It is so flippantly used that we seem to*have an 
idea of its meaning, but find that idea almost undefinable. 
If it means anything in a restricted sense, it is, How can the 
wage-receiver get the most for time expended? it is, How to 
feed those who are not fed? it is, How can those who are 
not capitalists become capitalists, and those who are remain 
so? If it means anything in a broad, comprehensive sense, 
it is,.How to give all who labor by physical exertion a 
better enlightenment and the means to improve their envi- 
ronment; and in this sense it is the question of civilization 
itself. I prefer to discuss it with reference to pauperism 
and crime in this latter sense, and as a phase only of our 
whole civilization; yet it is so broad, has so many ramifica- 
tions, that for its aims, its work, its character, the American 
Social Science Association might as well be called the Amer- 
ican Association for the Discussion of the Labor Question. 

The subject should not be considered as belonging only to 
these depressed times, the alleged cause of which is alter- 
nately found in over-production, under-consumption, labor- 
saving machinery, the War of the Rebellion, the currency, 
the greed of capitalists, etc. The causes cannot be formu- 
lated. 

The same empiricism which has a cause ready at hand 
invariably has at-hand also a solution of the labor question, 


*A paper read at the Conference of Charities at Cincinnati, O., May 23, 1878, by 
Carroll D. Wright, of Reading, Mass. 
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and will dogmatically give, as a panacea for all the ills of 
the workingman, shorter hours of labor, government con- 
trol of railroads, of industries, of land, the abolition of inter- 
est, legally established wages, etc. The solution of the 
labor question cannot be formulated. As I have said, in 
another position, it is not solvable; it is like the social ques- 
tion, and must be content to grow towards a higher condi- 
tion. along with the universal progress of education and 
broadened civilization. Intelligence, resulting from indus- 
trial and intellectual education, will produce grand results 
in the amelioration of unfavorable conditions. The enact- 
ment of laws protecting the interests of the laborer, protect- 
ing his person from accidents, his rights to the schools for 
his children, in fact to drive his children out of manufact- 
uring establishments and into the schools, fostering plans 
for his securing cheap and comfortable homes,— these with 
other measures are all great helps, but not solutions; they 
are all elevating, but not concluding influences. So, consid- 
ering the question as a phase of our whole civilization, it is 
a part of the Christianity of the world, and the only solution 
of it is the solution of all questions and phases of questions 
which make up the sum of Christianity,— education in the 
whole sense of the word, that is culture, that is qualification, 
not only in defined knowledge, but in religion, in the broad 
principle of equity, in loving our neighbors as ourselves. It 
must take its solution along with and no faster than all the 
other questions; therefore it is the duty of all right minded 
men who have a special interest in or taste for the study of 
this particular phase to do all in their power to hasten the 
work, and join hands readily with all faithful men and 
women in their efforts to settle other vital questions, but 
bearing in mind in this, as in other matters, that when a 
man comes to us with a special cure or panacea for all the 
ills that beset the workingman, we are quite sure of finding 
a demagogue. 

It is very evident, however, that increased and advanced 
civilization brings with it increased and advanced legislation ; 
and that the more enlightened the government, or the more 
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nearly the government approaches the absolute expression of 
the will of the people, the more complicated the machinery 
by which the government is administered. And more: the 
higher the type of civilization of a State, the farther out 
must she reach her arm to take under her protection the 
waifs of society, the depressed in estate, and the helpless in 
all directions. 

In the analysis of causes for the existence of the term 
labor question, and for whatever bearing it may have upon 
those twin evils, pauperism and crime, I cannot do better 
than to repeat a terse statement made some years ago by 
Mr. Ira Steward, of Massachusetts; he said: “Starting in 
the labor problem from whatever point we may, we reach, 
as the ultimate cause of our industrial, social, moral, and 
material difficulties, the terrible fact of poverty. By poverty 
we mean something more than pauperism. The latter is a 
condition of entire dependence upon charity, while the 
former is a condition of want, of lack, of being without, 
though not necessarily a condition of complete dependence.” 

It is in this view that the proper growth and understand- 
ing of the labor question, in its comprehensiveness, and the 
development of its principles, means the consideration of 
the abolition of pauperism and the eradication of crime; and 
the definitions given carry with them all the elements of 
those great special inquiries embodied in the very existence 
of our vast charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions, 
How shall poverty be abolished and crime be eradicated? 
The discussion is an old one, and neither modern profes- 
sional labor reformers nor modern philanthropists have any 
patents upon the theme. The progress of the world may be 
read as well by statutes in the humanity of law, by prisons, 
by charitable institutions, and by the condition of labor as by 
written history; for as the condition of labor rises, pauperism 
and crime fall in the scale. 

To say that pauperism, and maybe crime as an attendant 
evil, follows the unemployed more mercilessly thant he 
employed would be to make a statement too simple in 
its nature to invite serious consideration. Yet the his- 
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tory and statistics of labor and the conclusions resulting, 
in their relation to pauperism and crime, present many 
interesting and valuable features. The evils we are con- 
sidering have always existed, no matter what the social 
or legal status of men; under the most favorable as 
well as under the most unfavorable conditions; under 
liberal and under despotic government; in barbarous and 
in enlightened lands; with heathenism and with Chris- 
tianity; and yet pauperism always has been, and is, in a 
philosophic sense, a rebuke to a people living under consti- 
tutional liberty. 

America has no right, theoretically, to permit its exist- 
ence; and practically, taking the decades together, it is de- 
creasing. We must not consider this as a question of this 
year or of the few years just past, but in its totality as relates 
to the age of this people. 

Employment of the unemployed will not crush pauperism, 
not even if every able-bodied man in the United States 
could be furnished with work to-morrow. Universal educa- 
tion will not. The realization of the highest hopes of the 
temperance and labor reformers will not. The general 
adoption of the Christian religion will not; but all these 
grand and divine agencies working together will reduce it 
to its minimum, and make that community which tolerates it 
indictable at the bar of public opinion, the most powerful 
tribunal known. 

Physical agencies, without all the higher elements, can do 
but little. The early history of our own country teaches 
this truth. 

In a treatise written by Richard Hakluyt, of England, in 
1584, on the religious, political, and commercial advantages 
to be derived by England from the attempted colonization 
of America, entitled A Discourse on Westerne Plantinge, 
recently discovered and published for the first time, in 1877, 
by the Maine Historical Society, the familiar question, how. 
to employ the unemployed, was discussed by the author, and 
in terms which remind one forcibly of the oft-repeated fears 
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and the chimerical schemes of reformers of this age, when, 
if what they tell us is true, the social system is surely on the 
brink of destruction Well, it always has been ; but, like the 
country after each election, is saved again, no matter what 
party wins. 

In urging upon his government the undertaking of voy- 
ages, Hakluyt uses this language (the spelling being 
modernized), after referring to the prosperity of Spain and 
Portugal :— 

“ But we, for all the statutes that hitherto can be devised, 
and the sharp execution of the same in punishing idle and 
lazy persons for want of sufficient occasion of honest employ- 
ment, cannot deliver our Commorwealth from multitudes of 
loiterers (tramps, we call them) and idle vagabonds. Truth 
it is, that through our long peace and seldom sickness, two 
singular blessings of Almighty God, we are grown more 
populous than ever heretofore; so that now there are of 
every art and science so many that they can hardly live one 
by another; nay, rather, they are ready to eat up one 
another; yea, many thousands of idle persons are within 
this realm, which, having no way to be set on work, be 
either mutinous and seek alteration in the State, or at least 
very burdensome to the Commonwealth, and often fall to 
pilfering and thieving and other lewdness, whereby all the 
prisons of the land are daily pestered and stuffed full of 
them, where either they pitifully pine away, or else at length 
are miserably hanged, even twenty at a clap out of some one 
jail. Whereas if this voyage were put in execution, these 
petty thieves might be condemned for certain years in the 
western parts.” And then follows a glowing picture of 
results, which the writer concludes as follows: “* There need 
not one poor creature to steal, to starve, or to beg as they 
do.” Happy Golden Age,—it did not come. The quotation 
refers to a time only a quarter of a century prior to the 
permanent settlements on our coast, while, in 1629, John 
Winthrop, the first Governor of Massachusetts, before he 
left the old home, stated, among others, these reasons for 
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leading emigrants out of the overburdened England which 
Hakluyt described : — 

“This land grows weary of her inhabitants, so as man, 
who is the most pretious of all creatures, is here more vile 
and base than the earth we tread upon, and of less price 
among us than a horse or a sheep. Many of our people 
perish for want of sustenance and imployment; many others 
live miserably and not to the honour of so bountiful a house- 
keeper as the Lord of heaven and earth is, through the 
scarcity of the fruits of the earth. All of our towns com- 
plain of the burden of poor people, and strive by all means 
to rid any such as they have, and to keep off such as would 
come to them. I must tell you that our dear mother finds 
her family so overcharged as she hath been forced to deny 
harbor to her own children,— witness the statutes against 
cottages and inmates. And thus it is come to pass that chil- 
dren, servants, and neighbors, especially if they be poor, are 
counted the greatest burthens, which, if things were right, 
would be the chiefest earthly blessings.” And they are not 
yet; but it does not take a very deep investigation to prove 
that things are better, and that they have become so, not 
through forcible means, not through “alteration in the 
State,” but through the influence of educated labor. The 
proposition that pauperism and crime are less frequent in 
cultured communities (you will not mistake my use of the 
word cultured), I suppose will not be debated. I am satis- 
fied that the intelligent, skilled laborer is rarely found either 
in a penal or a charitable institution; nor is the person who 
has the elementary education sufficient to enable him to 
read, write, and make his own calculations so liable to 
become a worthless charge as the one who has not these 
qualifications. I am aware that the full accuracy of these 
statements is sometimes questioned; yet it is statistically 
true that “enough of knowledge to be of value in increasing 
the amount (and quality) of work done, to give character, 
to some extent at least, to a person’s tastes and aspirations,”’ 
is a better safeguard against the inroads of crime and pau- 
perism than any code of criminal laws. I shall consider this 
point as a fact, and not weary you with the oft-repeated 
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arguments and the usual array’of figures used to convince 
legislators that it is wise economy to foster our educational 
institutions. This being conceded as to intellectual or 
mental acquirements, including elementary book-learning, 
how does the fact effect the matter under consideration? 
‘Simply that the kind of labor which requires the most skiil 
on the part of the workman to perform it insures the laborer 
most perfectly against want and crime as a rule. 

The present cry against labor-saving machinery is, to my 
mind, based upon entirely false estimates of the actual civil- 
izing power of skilled labor; for the statement that the 
increased intelligence of labor, resulting from inventions, 
has for its resultant decreased pauperism and crime is so 
self-evident that it is to my own mind axiomatic in its 
nature; and further, the occupation of the parents has a 
wonderful effect upon the character and tendencies of their 
children, as well as upon the percentage of infant mortality. 
The investigations of Dr. Ernest Engel, of Prussia, have 
established the fact that there is a higher rate of mortality 
among the children of operatives in textile manufactories 
than of people who work upon farms, or in the mechanical 
trades. This I am satisfied is true in our own country, 
although I am not able to point to any investigations as 
proving the position. It is, however, deducible from what is 
known that any occupation which insures a high rate of 
mortality among the children of its participants tends to con- 
ditions most favorable to the prevalence of pauperism, if not 
of crime. In this connection I would suggest to all having 
charge of vital statistics the propriety of securing informa- 
tion relating to the occupations of parents of infant dete- 
dents. The results of such investigations would be most 
valuable in the consideration of vital questions, and the 
information could be obtained without adding to the expense 
usually incurred in the record of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. 

With the progress of inventions and the consequent ele- 
vation of labor, pauperism and crime have correspondingly 
decreased. This is true in more senses than one. The age 
of invention, or periods given to the development and prac- 
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tical adaptation of natural laws, raises all peoples to a higher 
intellectual level, to a more comprehensive understanding of 
the world’s march of progress. 

In a paper read before the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
last March, by Hon. Edward Appleton, late of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Railroad Commissioners, the work of the loco- 
motives of that State is compared with horse-power. After 
a very careful calculation from reliable data, Mr. Appleton 
concludes that, taking into consideration the average quality 
and condition of the roads of the common roads of the State, 
and the great amount of ascents to be overcome upon them, 
it would not be setting the number too high to say that it 
would require one million five hundred thousand horses to 
do all the work upon the existing common roads of the State 
equivalent to that which has been done upon the railroads 
the past year by the locomotives. This calculation by Mr. 
Appleton I believe to be most thorough, and the figure 
reached by him is the same arrived at by others by indepen- 
dent estimates. 

To do the work of our railroads with horse power would 
require, in addition to the labor of the horses, 400,000 men, 
for the most part performing labor of a low grade; the ex- 
pense of thus transacting the business of our roads would 
be $450,000,000 per annum, and would require a population 
of 1,500,000 in addition to the present population of the 
State. This work is now performed by 7,000 men, in all 
grades, for the most part engaged in a high order of labor,: 
with locomotives, at an annual expense of about $20,000,000 
instead of $450,000,000. The total horse-power of steam- 
engines and water-wheels employed in the industries of 
Massachusetts is 318,768, equal to the hand-labor of 1,912,- 
488 men; this labor is actually performed, with the aid of 
the motive power of the State, by about. 300,000 men, 
women, and children. In other words, the industries of 
Massachusetts, without the aid of her motive power, would 
require a population of about 7,400,000, or nearly 44 times 
as great as it is now, to furnish the hand-labor necessary to 
carry them on. The use of motive power is to this extent 
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supplemented to hand-labor; but the influence of this sup- 
plemental labor has not been alike in all industries. In 
horology, 29 horse-power, or the physical force of 174 men, 
representing on the scale we -have chosen a population of 
522, supplements by the aid of accurately-thought-out ma- 
chinery the work of 1,140 souls, representing a population 
of 5,700, and, by the aid of this very machinery in which 
human thought is so formularized in metal as to go on 
forever with the cheapest power doing the work of very 
competent men, represents a far greater increase in the 
production of clocks and watches than the average ratio of 
44 to 1, while the 20,386 horse-power of the paper-workers, 
which supplements the labors of 6,792 souls in the busi- 
ness, probably represents a less productive ratio. In the 
on: case, the watch-maker represents the physical force of 
1.15 men. In the other, the paper-worker represents the 
physical force of more than 18 men. In textile fabrics, with 
70,725 work-people, we have 105,492 horse-power employed, 
representing in each operative the physical force of nearly 9. 
The hard work of the leather business is done for 6,774 per- 
sons by 9,576 horse-power, while the 1,565 box-makers con- 
sume 4,542 horse-power. The 48,536 boot and shoe workers, 
with their infinite subdivisions and wonderful use of highly- 
organized machinery, only employ 8,817 horse-power, or about 
a man-power each beyond his own force, while the furniture 
artisan employs 1.1 horse-power; and the lumber-workers, 
2,095 in number, employ 16,865 horse-power, giving each a 
physical equivalency of about 50 men. In the manufacture 
of food preparations, only 4,760 persons are employed in the 
State, much of our food being imported; yet they consume 
10,010 horse-power, leaving a productive equivalency of 
more than 12.7 to 1. 

These comparisons illustrate the magnitude of the influ- 
ence of motive power on the industries of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and they are representative of conditions in other 
parts of the world. To produce the goods now manufactured 
annually by Massachusetts, and to carry on the work of her 
railroads, without the employment of labor-saving machinery 
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and steam-power, would require a population of nine millions 
in place of one million six hundred and fifty thousand, as at 
present; and this by a low grade of labor. These calcula- 
tions are easy and truthful and are facts in themselves; but 
who can calculate the amount of pauperism, and, worse, pov- 
erty, the inevitable preludes to crime, that would exist? for 
it should be borne in mind that this vast estimated popula- 
tion of nine millions in Massachusetts would be required to 
produce what is now produced, and to be supported on 
present means. I leave the man who cries out against labor- 
saving machinery to contemplate the results. The constant 
promotion of luxuries to the grade of necessaries of life, 
which marks the forward steps of civilization, positively 
demands the constant introduction of labor-saving machinery ; 
and while we may measure the disturbance caused by such 
introduction, we should also take account of the good accom- 
plished by the readjustment which surely follows. I need 
not dwell upon the interesting results, which might be 
shown by exhaustive figures, from the adoption of improved 
machinery ; for it is evident to the most casual observer that 
while the needs of society increase from generation to gen- 
eration, the power to supply them is increased also, and in 
due proportion. All this, I grant, means destruction, or 
apparent destruction, to the old, to the obstacles in the way 
of advancement. The manufacturer often finds that he is 
obliged to sell for old metal the splendid mechanical achieve- 
ment of adlecade ago and adopt the invention of to-day; but it 
takes a higher grade of intellect to perform the elevated labor ; 
so the inferior goes to the wall with the old machine and cries 
hard times; and the duty of society is to his children. The 
divine economy takes neither the old machine nor the dis- 
carded operator of it into account, but puts in the place of the 
one a more perfect piece of mechanism, and in the place of the 
other an intellect of a much higher order, and contemplates 
the general results to humanity, and not the loss to the indi- 
vidual. But he does profit; for his kind claims the reward 
of an improved condition, the increased chance of life, which 
has been raised ten per cent. within historic times; in the 
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four-fold increase of productive power, and the wonderfully 
enhanced power to command what rulers a century ago, 
with all the appointments of war and the adjuncts of unlim- 
ited exchequers, could not command; he can ride to his 
work or upon his travels in palaces that ‘would have been 
the envy of kings and send with a flash the word of his 
arrival; he has learned that the wants of a free people 
increase as fast as their means of supply; that “content- 
ment with one’s lot is the virtue of the subjects of a despoti- 
cally governed and non-progressive state, and self-denial the 
virtue of a poor and unprosperous people,” and that the 
ranks of the skilled and intelligent workman are not thinned 
by the workhouse and the penitentiary, but that the ranks 
of ignorant labor are prolific in stocking such institutions. 

Low grades of labor are constantly giving place to edu- 
cated labor. To-day the gatherer of night-soil, engaged in 
the lowest form of work, is being displaced by the profes- 
sional who runs what he terms the odorless excavating appa- 
ratus. You‘say this is all general; so it is; but for fifty 
years—I speak so as to be within living experience —the 
world’s inventive genius has been trying to annihilate time 
and space; it is now endeavoring to destroy the means 
adopted as effectual. 

Professor Bell and Mr. Edison intend to have the shots 
for intellectual freedom heard around the world literally, 
and then the telegraph men will, if not competent to grasp 
the new order of things, pack away their old traps, and cry, 
“ Hard times!” 

The scientist takes his instruments of transmission up into 
the air and sends his messages on electric currents without 
the aid of wire, and the makers of the wire will in their turn 
cry out, “Hard times!” And now the great power of nature 
which enabled the establishment of an ocean ferry is in dan- 
ger of displacement by still other powers, and the builders 
of the woi.derful engines which have pushed the commerce 
of the world over all seas will, in turn, cry out, “ Hard times!” 
So an examination, carried in any direction, demonstrates the 
proposition that all progress, every step in advance, is over 
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apparent destruction, and, like every pioneer who has ever 
startled the world by his discoveries, and by them benefited 
his kind, is over the graves of men. Ignorance must give 
way to intelligence ; pauperism and crime must give way to 
improved conditions. 

As space and time have been overcome, inordinate differ- 
ences in values have been overcome; the markets of the 
world have been equalized, sectional resources have become 
cosmopolitan in their character, as peoples of all the world 
have become acquainted. 

All these influences have disarranged trade, upset old 
principles; and we of the present time are living in a transi- 
tion period of readjustment, or rather adjustment, that is like 
the early days of convalescence from fever,— painful from 
lingering weakness, but joyous in the full knowledge of 
progress. In this adjustment individuals go down. The 
divine plan, to perfect all the creations which make up the 
universe, takes no notice of individuals, and is apparently 
profligate of human life, but goes on with the work, crush- 
ing, if need be, killing, if it must, but always polishing, al- 
ways purifying, always perfecting. 

The wheel of progress rolls on, destroying the old as it 
rolls, crushing out ignorance; but it rolls all the time, and 
mun is often obliged to give way before it, as the old machine 
is thrown aside for the new. Educated labor, as the pioneer, 
must step over human graves, over buried ambitions and 
lost opportunities ; the law is infallible, even if, in our short- 
sightedness, we call it cruel. ‘Society grows upon laws and 
a regular succession of human events, like Vico’s republic of 
the universe, the miracle of whose constitution is, that 
through all its revolutions it finds in the very corruptions of 
each preceding state the elements of a new and better 
birth.””* 

The question of the removal of poverty is not wholly with 
the workingman; the employer has as much to learn as he, 
and he is to be holden to equal, if not greater, responsibility. 
Ignorant labor comprehends ignorant employer. Insomuch 


*Dr. F. H. Hedge, “‘ Ways of the Spirit.” 
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as the profits of labor are equitably shared with labor, inso- 
much is poverty lessened; and insomuch as poverty is les- 
sened, insomuch is crime decreased. The employer should 
remember that if conditions become ameliorated, if life be- 
comes less of a struggle, if leisure be obtained, civilization, 
as a general rule, grows up. If these conditions be reversed, 
if the struggle for existence tends to occupy the whole at- 
tention of each man, civilization disappears in a measure,* 
communities become dangerous, and the people seek a revo- 
lutionary change, hoping by chance to secure what was not 
possible by honest labor. 

In a State in which labor had all its rights there would be, 
of course, little pauperism and little crime; on the other 
hand, the undue subjection of the laboring man must tend 
to make paupers and criminals, and entail a financial burden 
upon wealth which it would have been easier to prevent than 
to endure; and this prevention, as I have already indicated, 
must come in a large degree through educated labor. 

Of 2,663 full-support sane paupers above ten years of age, 
in Massachusetts, May 1, 1875, there were 633 from: the 
lowest ranks of labor, and 1,037, or 38+ per cent., were illit- 
erate. Of 4,540 convicts, at the same date, 2,991, or 68+ per 
cent., were returned as having had no occupation. The adult 
convicts numbered 3,971, of which 464 were illiterate; and 
the warden of the State prison, in a recent report, says that 
‘of 220 men sentenced during 1876, 147 were without a trade 
or any regular means of earning a living. 

In Pennsylvania, last year, nearly 88 per cent. of the peni- 
tentiary convicts had never been apprenticed to any trade 
or occupation; and this was true of 684 per cent. of the con- 
victs sentenced to county jail and workhouses in the same 
State for 1877. Will those men serve their time and be dis- 
charged in their present unfit state to battle with the world? 
They may go out into society again resolved to do right; but 
without a reliable means of support; they are ill-prepared to 
meet the adversities of hard times, or the temptation to gain 
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by crime what they do not know how to obtain by honest 
labor.* 

From all I can learn, the statistics quoted represent the 
conditions in other latitudes, and show that it is true, every- 
where, that it cannot be claimed that any very desirable 
working material can be found among paupers and convicts. 
If we except the large number that are unable to work, we 
shall by no means find workers remaining. We shall find 
some with trades, able and ready to work, but the greater 
number unpossessed of a self-supporting occupation, and 
many unwilling to work. I believe that the unfitness for 
productive labor, whether it springs from lack of a trade or 
occupation, or from personal antipathy to work, is a great 
and predisposing cause of both pauperism and crime. 

This is not the place for a homily on the dignity of labor; 
but the fact is, no man is realizing his capacity of enjoyment 
unless he has some congenial occupation, which should also 
support him. All cannot arrive at that happy state, for the 
drudgery of life must be done by some ; but it is pure self- 
ishness which sets apart any class of men to such labor. 
We all know that our young men have a great indisposition 
to physical labor, for the pick and the shovel; the spade and 
the hoe savor of derogation. We believe in that kind of 
compulsory education that will fit a man for work and self- 
support. The right of the State to compel a man to train 
his eye so that he can read, and his hand so that he can 
write, will not be seriously questioned, and I hope will soon 
be seriously insisted upon. The State, then, surely has a 
right to compel a man to so train both eye and hand that he 
can support himself and others, and free the State from the 
burden of his support, unless in exceptional and well-under- 
stood cases. The true claim of an able-bodied man upon a 
community is not for support, but for a chance to support 
himself; and if one community will not or cannot furnish 
him this, he should try another. No able-bodied pauper 
should be supported in idleness while so many waste places 
are waiting cultivation. 





J 
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The efforts of society at large, as regards pauperism and 
crime, must be directed, of course, in such a way as to secure 
a decrease in the number of both paupers and convicts. 
When men and women have become inmates of almshouses 
or prisons, then the authorities have to deal with them as a 
fact. Measures of prevention have ‘failed, and measures of 
relief, correction, and reform become necessary. There can 
be no doubt that education is the best weapon with which 
to fight both pauperism, in all its forms, and crime. But it 
is not simply education of the mind that will work the cure. 
The “ gospel of work” must be taught as well; and no pauper 
or convict is fitted to leave the care of the State until he is 
able to work and secure a living. A workingman who 
labors and pays his way, though he be unable to read or 
write, is a better member of society than those mentally-edu- 
cated individuals who will not work, or those who do not 
know how to earn their living. What society fails to do in 
the way of book or work education for paupers and convicts 
should be made up by the authorities when the individuals 
come under their control. A man who will not learn to 
read and write and earn his living outside of a prison, when 
he is committed to one should stay there until he has made 
up his deficiencies. Concerning the question of education 
in prisons, a law of Massachusetts provides that “the county 
commissioners of each county, and the aldermen of the City 
of Boston, with the sheriff of the county, may, at the expense 
of the county or city, furnish suitable instructions in read- 
ing and writing, for one hour each evening, except Sundays, 
to such prisoners as may be benefited thereby, and are de- 
sirous to receive the same.” 

The necessary changes in this law would make it read 
that the proper officers shall furnish suitable instruction to 
those who are uneducated, and such studies shall be con- 
tinued until the learners are benefited thereby. The State 
should be the judge of what forms a suitable education, and 
the criminal should receive one whether he was “ desirous ” 
or not. A complete registry of the social statistics of each 
pauper and convict would supply material which could not 
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fail to be of great service in dealing with paupers and con- 
victs individually, and with pauperism and crime in the 
abstract. 

. I trust such statistics will be gathered and published as 
will show, especially, the number of illiterate paupers and 
convicts, and the number of those, in both classes, who are 
unprepared to earn a living by some recognized and profit- 
able employment. The great secret of preventing the exten- 
sion of pauperism and the increase of crime lies in this two- 
fold education. The book education can be easily provided 
for. The industrial education will be a greater and, at first, 
a more perplexing undertaking. Butit would be better and 
cheaper to establish and maintain industrial schools in every 
prison than to establish more courts of justice for offenders, 
or build one more prison for their incarceration. 

I do not believe that the right-minded workingmen of 
this country would see any danger to themselves or their 
prosperity if the able-bodied paupers and the convicts were 
fitted to earn an honest living. I think, rather, that they 
would rejoice in that elevating process which would make 
self-supporting citizens out of the unfortunate and criminal 
classes. The real injury to laboring men exists in supporting 
thousands in idleness by the proceeds of taxation, and in let- 
ting out their labor for trivial wages which enable the con- 
tractors for prison labor to make undue profits or undersell 
their competitors in trade. 

All these steps should be taken under uniform and ener- 
getic State control. .In such case we should look, and I 
think with reason, in due time, for a decrease in preventable 
pauperism and ignorant crime; to a less expense or de- 
ficiency for the maintenance of charitable and correctional 
institutions, and a consequent lightening of taxation. All 
this would conduce to the relief and protection of the com- 
munity, the alleviation of the condition of the poor and help- 
less, the judicious punishment of the wicked, and the practi- 
cal reformation of the vagrant and criminal. 

You inquire, What do these remarks amount to, practically 
and specifically ? They are aplea for skilled labor, for edu- 
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cated labor, for industrial education ; they are a plea to the 
States of America to undertake the prevention of pauperism 
and crime by spending their money freely for the absolute 
and compulsory education of the children of their working- 
people, and if bread is essential to enable them to acquire 
an elementary education, to furnish it, the same as teachers 
and books and school-houses are furnished as essentials ; they 
are a plea for the faithful inculcation of a broad religious cult- 
ure, an education of the heart along with that of the head 
and hand; and with this plea I leave a subject whereof I 


have only been able to state but little more than the title 
itself. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “THE HIGHER LIFE”? 


Many of those who have spoken most profoundly and 
glowivgly from their own experience have put religion too 
much in one exclusive range of emotions and affections. 
This makes it hard to get an honest understanding between 
them and people of less emotional nature. We need not 
quote 2gainst them those words of James, that “ pure religion 
and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” For, 
in the first place, the word here does not mean religion, but 
service or worship: humanity is the best fruit or service of 
piety, but is not the whole of it, or a substitute for it. 
And then, if it did mean religion, it would at any rate be 
only the outside of it, which, without sap inside, would 
presently become a dry and sterile hull. The question does 
not lie between practical and emotional religion; but, what 
is the real understanding we shall have of the latter? The 
seat or heart of the religious life is, of course, in the emotion 
of piety; but it is a matter of very broad consequence what 
we shall understand that emotion really to be. 

We have all observed this,— that our sympathy runs out 
very quickly to the-expression of emotion, as long as it is 
kept within certain bounds, but is quickly set back if it 
passes those bounds. Thus I used to notice that I was apt 
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to be hardened and irritated by the practised beggar’s whine 
in Italy, which seemed quite pitiful at first; but that the cry 
of a beggar child, or the singing of the blind, brought pain to 
my heart and tears to my eyes in an instant. In one case 
the cry was, or seemed, unsophisticated and real; in the 
other, the vocal appeal to pity could not be half so strong as 
the dumb appeal of that most sad and pitiful fact, blindness 
sand beggary, most likely unpitied and uncared-for. Or take 
dramatic emotion, as expressed upon the stage: up to a cer- 
tain point it is most powerful in its effect upon our feelings ; 
beyond a fixed line, which varies with different tempera- 
ments, it is chilling, painful, repellant. So, the high-wrought, 
rhetorical expression of feeling makes a style which Aristotle 
calls “cold”; cold from contrast, as Whately explains, like 
an empty fireplace on a chilly day. And in no direction 
does the ardent expression of feeling outrun the sympathy 
of'most men sooner than when it sets towards piety,— which 
is itself an emotion that many excellent people do not feel 
very strongly. Thus the exposition of the higher life, as a 
life of emotional piety, gets unreal and dim, and is oftenest, 
we may fear, regarded at best with a good-humored and tol- 
erant contempt by people of the world. 

In the second place, religion has suffered incalculably 
from being left to the interpreting of ascetics, sentimental- 
ists, and valetudinarians. Consider what a robust, out-door, 
wholesome thing it is in the Old Testament,— in such types 
as Abraham, the emigrant oriental chieftain; in Samuel, the 
sternly upright and vigorous magistrate; in David, the 
shepherd-boy, the freebooter, the hardy adventurer, the self- 
willed, hot-tempered, magnanimous, capricious, jealous, vin- 
dictive king; in Isaiah, the king’s counsellor, reckless in his 
confident patriotism, sharp in his appeal to the popular con- 
science, the eloquent poet of a splendid future. Consider 
what a loss and descent it is when we come down to modern 
pietists! None of those men were saints, or ever pretended 
or wished to be. Their religion was as natural a part of 
them as their delight of eye or ear, their anger, ambition, or 
pride ; and it was what history has found worth preserving 
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and remembering of them. So, too, religion was worth 
respecting, and commanded worldly men’s respect, in such 
men as the intrepid, broad-hearted Luther, the patient, wary, 
and devoted Orange, the scheming, crafty, resolute, and 
powerful Cromwell,— great forces, all of them, in times of 
great movement and change. Contrast with such men the 
sentimental religionists, who, to common thought, represent 
the name now. They may be more pure in heart and free 
from guile than such strong and valiant natures; there is no 
need to disparage either the genuineness of their sentiment, 
or the tender and sweet fidelity of their work. But their in- 
terpretation of it, taken alone, warps the great name of relig- 
ion into something effeminate and unwholesome. What can 
a gentle recluse really know of the height and depth of 
those mighty forces by which God moves the world, acting 
through the heart of strong and courageous men? What 
can a conscience morbidly tender, or a mind scrupulously 
narrowed to a single view of the divine life, know of those 
broad currents that sweep their way through history, or of 
the laws written out in the organized life upon the globe,— 
which are just as much a revelation of the Creator’s will? 
What can he who habitually cowers in dread of an awful 
judgment, whose justice he does not question, whose pen- 
alty his heart whispers him he too well deserves,— what can 
such a one know of the freedom, joy, courage, of the higher 
life ? 

In the third place, equal— we might almost say more — 
harm has been done by putting the sphere of the higher life 
away from and outside of the present life. This error be- 
longs alike to the superstitious terrors of church authority in 
the Middle Age, and to the timid epicureanism of modern 
times. It is utterly apart from the spirit and sense of the 
Bible, whose pages glow, wherever the divine life is spoken 
of, with the glad light, and are braced with the conscious 
strength, and exult in the abounding freedom, of a spirit 
that comes from a higher source, but makes the joy and 
strength of this very labor-laden and sorrow-laden life that 
men lead here. Paul might say once—though that must 
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have been in some down-cast mood, or under the stress of 
argument,— “ If in this life only we have hope, we are of all 
men most miserable.” Did he really think so? Let the 
Thessalonians and Ephesians tell. Doubtless there was 
something in the depressed condition of the average Chris- 
tian then that suggested the phrase: though it was not till, 
say, about a hundred and fifty years later, when persecution 
had struck its sharp blows and done its cruel work, that the 
joy of the higher life was all reserved for the kingdom of the 
skies. And besides, to the ardent believer, then as now, the 
present life opened out directly to an immeasurable future 
of glory or despair; and it was impossible to think of it . 
apart from its relations to eternity. It is likely, too, that the 
definite and near hope of Christ coming again in glory did 
very much towards that which has been one of the great 
misfortunes of Christian religious thought.— that is, to ad- 
journ, as it were, the fulfilment of the promise, and the joy 
of the higher life, to that invisible kingdom after death. 
There was reason for it, when the outward conditions of this 
life were so merciless and hard. But there is nothing of it 
in the Old Testament, where all the gladness, strength, and 
hope of religion are for the present here and now. And all 
that is strongest. and sweetest in the New Testament, while 
it opens up the comforting vision of a world to come, at the 
same time glows and throbs with a present joy that is felt to 
be divine, and links itself in, naturally and incessantly, with 
the experience, the affection, the duty, of the present life. 
In short, religion was felt, not as a theatrical illumination re- 
served for some far-off holiday, but as a kind of sunlight, 
which filled and illuminated the whole horizon of the nat- 
ural life as broadly as men then could possibly feel or act or 
think. 

This is the notion of the higher life which we fairly get 
from the Scriptures, old and new,—not that remote, ideal, 
shadowy “ other-worldliness” (as Coleridge called it), which 
ofteri passes for religion now. Consider what mischievous 
narrowness has been incurred by this modern habit of ghostly 
interpretation. Because some fervid-minded Jew had gone 
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out in holiday procession to welcome the king one day, with 
the waving of palm-branches and the singing of patriotic 
songs, to the sound of the best instrumental music of the 
time, and thought there could be nothing in heaven or earth 
so fine, and so composed ardent verses celebrating the event, 
our children, at the distance of two or three thousand 
years, must be taught that heaven is a place where they shall 
literally (if they are very good) play on golden harps, 
wave palm-branches, and sing hymns, to all eternity! — till 
some poor child, in weariness of the thought, asks her mother, 
pitifully, if the Lord will not perhaps let her go to hell some- 
times, and play a little with the naughty children Saturdays! 
Think of the grotesque cruelty, the real mischief, of such 
talk. 

The fact is— and the more distinctly we see it the better, 
— that heaven cannot possibly be anything to us, except as 
the culminating and idealizing of what we honestly care 
most for here. Mammon, in Paradise Lost, is a sordid spirit, 
who admires more 

“ The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else, enjoyed 

- In vision beatific ” ; 

and so, very worthily, he is expelled from those gilded courts. 
Let that pass for a type of all epicurean anticipations of ce-, 
lestial joys. On the other hand, hell cannot possibly be any- 
thing to us, except as the culminating and idealizing of what 
we honestly dread and hate. The higher life and the lower 
—the highest and the lowest — are thus conceived intensely 
as taking outward color and form in the gates of pearl, the 
walls of precious stones, and the pure river of the water of 
life ; as realized to the senses in the flames and anguish, the 
brimstone pits, and the thongs of fiends, that make up the 
imagery of hell. It is a vivid, intense, descriptive poetry, a 
gorgeous and fiery phantasmagory, a poet’s idealizing of good 
and evil in their most vast, sublime, overwhelming shapes. 
Let the reason interpret that imagery as it will. 

As soon as we come to apply this argument to modern life, 
our own life just as we find it, the first thing that strikes us 
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is the immensely greater range of it, in almost every direc- 
tion, particularly in the direction of knowledge, thought, and 
practical power,—I might add visible splendor, too. For 
example, it would have been impossible for an ancient Jew 
or an early Christian, any more than for a Bulgarian peasant 
to-day, to conceive a Paradise half so gorgeous and splendid 
as the Centennial Exhibition, or an omnipotence equal to a 
steam-engine, or an omnipresence equal to the telegraph, or 
an omniscience equal to modern science and learning. Now, 
when we talk of that expansion and idealizing of our best 
view of life, so as to make what we call the “higher life” 
in any inspiring or instructive sense, it is not likely that we 
are going to leave out of sight these immense gains of human 
intelligence and power. We have in these as much grander 
a scale of measurement in the mental life as we have of the 
outer world in our modern astronomy ; and we are not going 
to accept those comforting words, those glorious symbols, of 
ancient faith, in any sense more narrow, relatively to us, than 
they had to those who first spoke them for our instruction, 
warning, or true peace. It is the expansion, purifying, ex- 
alting, of what we do believe in and care for, not the painful 
effort to realize what we do not honestly believe in or care 
for at all, that is going to give back to the name of religion 
(if we have lost it) its true honor among ourselves. We 
look about to see where men in reality find that honest, sin- 
cere, and unselfish joy in living; and we find it not merely 
in the emotion, fellowship, and lively hope of professed re- 
ligionists,— though theirs is a sphere of life possibly the 
noblest and purest of all, which deserves its meed of honor. 
We find it also in the joy of widening knowledge, in the 
keener joy of discovery, in the joy of creative art, in the joy 
of noble music, in the joy of all earnest work, in the joy of 
all higher contemplation, in the stern and noble joy of self- 
sacrifice. These, I say, then, all make part of the higher life 
of men. And not till religion generously welcomes them all 
can her name receive true honor, or her promises win the 
desire or gratitude of such hearts as we find about us in the 
world. 


“ Unselfish joy.” It is quite too late, and the world has 
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learned quite too much of the true conditions of living, to 
fall back, like the old nature-religions, on anything sensual, 
base, and cruel. Into that higher life can be admitted, says 
John, in the Apocalypse, “nothing that is cowardly, or un- 
believing, or abominable, or idolatrous, or unclean, or that 
loveth and maketh a lie.” All such have their part in the 
lake burning with fire and brimstone — whatever that may 
be,— which is the “second death.” Morality does not make 
religion,— very far indeed from it; but morality lays down 
with rigid accuracy the foundation on which alone that 
higher life can rest; morality prescribes with strict exactness 
that rule of conduct which is the only password through 
the gate into the everlasting city. Here is the difference 
between the thoughtless, gay, unmoral religion of pagan an- 
tiquity, whose ideal was the training and perfecting’ and 
complete developing of the natural man,—a worship of in- 
tellect and.beauty, which descended to a riot of sense and 
lust and cruelty and greed. Christianity, with all the error 
and narrowness of its disciples, did set up a solemn, everlast- 
ing barrier against that loose and lewd interpretation. It 
made, once for all, self-devotion and purity a part of our 
ideal of human character, a part of our conception of the 
higher life. 

It was necessary, perhaps, that that ideal, religiously con- 
ceived, should be partial, narrow, ghostly, other-worldly ; 
since, in the tempest of human passion, it. is more important, 
that one shrine should be kept sacred and pure, however 
narrow and secluded, than that the life should be too widely 
and therefore too thinly spread. That was hecessary. But 
it is necessary, too, that in the vastly enlarged wealth, 
power, beauty, of modern life, those partialities and asceti- 
cisms should give way; and that religion should be as broad 
a thing to us, in the vast spaces of our sky and the developed 
riches of our earth, as it was to those whose notions of the 
Lord’s kingdom would be included in one of our counties, 
and whose dream of the splendors of paradise would be out- 
matched by the wealth of a single State. 

J. H. ALLEN. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


ELIPHALET PEARSON AT ANDOVER. 


The centennial anniversary of the foundation of Phillips 
Academy has been lately celebrated; and among the exercises 
of the occasion no speech was more fit, nor any more replete with 
wit and happy reminiscences, than Prof. Park’s tribute to the 
services and character of Dr. Pearson, the first master of the 
Academy and one of its founders, and more than any other man 
the founder of Andover Theological Seminary. Eminent as a 
critical scholar, Eliphalet Pearson was also one of the foremost 
educators of this country at the beginning of this century, and 
brought to his chosen work a persistent energy and enthusiasm 
that were indefatigable and unconquerable. His.services as Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and other Oriental languages at Harvard Univer- 
sity were only less than his efforts in establishing and administer- 
ing the two institutions which have given distinguished honor to 
Andover Hill. He came near being chosen President at Harvard 
in 1806, having acted in that capacity for two years, and was 
thought to have been greatly disappointed when President 
Webber was elected instead. He certainly disapproved of Dr. 
Ware’s appointment to the Hollis Professorship, and was deeply 
troubled by the Unitarian tendencies at Cambridge; and he 
sought to provide an antidote in the orthodox school at Andover. 

But Dr. Pearson had little satisfaction in the results of his work 
for the Theological Seminary, admirable as Dr. Park shows many of 
these to have been. As a“ moderate Calvinist,” belonging, indeed, 
to the fourth class, of those so well characterized by Dr. Park 
below, Dr. Pearson fever yielded gracefully to the lead which 
the stricter party at once took at Andover. Dr. Park gives a 
graphic account of the difficulties which were overcome in the 
foundation of the school, and of the points which Dr. Pearson 
yielded to insure the success of the enterprise. Indeed, the 
erudition of Dr. Pearson was no match in diplomacy for the wily 
sagacity of Dr. Woods; and it is no wonder that he at length 
tired of arranging compromises in which all real concessions 
were soon discovered to inure to the advantage of one side. Nor 
is it, perhaps, surprising that from this losing conflict with Hop- 
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kinsian subtleties, Dr. Pearson’s fourth dilution of Calvinistic 
dogma came out at last little better than plain Unitarianism. 
Certainly, in his old age at Harvard his sympathies were with the 
liberal side. But his zeal for high culture and critical learning 
never waned; and in that quiet country town the old school- 
master dreamed. of founding a new seat of learning,—a dream 
which, through the pious munificence of his daughter, is just now 
beginning to be realized. 

Dr. Pearson has never lacked spiritual successors at Andover, 
of whom Prof. Park is himself an eminent instance; and in com- 
mon with the family of Dr. Pearson, we had hoped that Prof. 
Park would give the world a more extended memorial of his 
friend and predecessor, whom this generation has for the most 
part never heard of. We know that he accepted and has 
retained the papers of Dr. Pearson with this intention. But it 
may well be that he has found more pressing work than sifting 
and editing the records of even so eminent and useful a life as 
that of Dr. Pearson; and we suppose that there is little likeli- 


hood that any memoir will ever appear. We are all the more 


glad to copy from the Congregationalist the main portions of 
Prof. Park’s tribute at the centenary reunion, and we think our 
readers will find it valuable as a graphic sketch of the theologi- 
cal status at the close of the last century, as well as a deserved 
eulogy of an eminent scholar and indefatigable worker for the 
establishment of Christian learning. 


My remarks on this occasion may be thought to be too theological. It 
must be remembered, however, that the Theological Seminary is but a 
branch of Phillips Academy ; that Eliphalet Pearson labored one hundred 
years ago for the formation of the Academy, and seventy years ago for 
the formation of the Seminary; that he was the first Preceptor of the 
Academy and the first Professor of the Seminary, and is thus a bond of 
union between the two. Had it not been for the facts that, he taught a 
grammar school in Andover five years before the Academy was founded; 
that he was one of the twelve original trustees of the Academy; that as 
early as 1802 he became the President of that Board; that he was a life- 
long friend of Samuel Phillips, the founder of the Academy; that he was 
the friend atid counsellor of Madam Phillips, John Phillips, of Andover, 
and Samuel Abbot,— three founders of the Seminary; that he was a man 
inured to scholastic life, and, at the same time, connected with a family 
distinguished by its wealth and mercantile honor. Had it not been for 
facts like these, we have no reason to suppose that a Theological Semi- 
nary like this, united with an Academy like this, would ever have existed. 
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When Dr. Pearson removed to Andover from his professorship at 
Harvard, he found the theology of north-eastern Massachusetts in a 
chaotic state. There were four classes whom he desired to unite in the 
establishment of one Theological Seminary. Adopting the classification 
of Dr. Emmons, I may say that the first of these classes consisted of men 
who were Calvinists; the second, of men who were Calvinistic; the third, 
of men who were Calvinistical; and the fourth, of men who were Calvin- 
isticalish. The second of these parties, ie., the Calvinistic, was sub- 
divided into two: the “Semi-Calvinists,” whose heads were inclined 
. toward Calvinism, and their hearts toward Arminianism; and the 
« Semi-Arminians,” whose heads were turned toward Arminianism, and 
their feelings lingered around Calvinism. The first of the four main 
parties, i.e., that of the Calvinists, was also subdivided into two: the 
“Catechism Calvinists,” those who desired to have a theological seminary 
founded on the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism without any explana- 
tion; and the “Consistent Calvinists,” those who desired to have a 
seminary founded on a creed which would explain the catechism into a 
consistency with itself and with sound reason. These “Consistent Cal- 
vinists ” were commonly called Hopkinsians. 

There was also another subdivision, consisting of men who befriended 
the “ Merrimac Theology,”—a system which derived its name from its 
resemblance to the Merrimac River below the rapids, somewhat noisy, 
decidedly muddy, and altogether mixed. Added to all these was a class 
of men whose motto was, “Every man for himself.” The Rev. John 
Snelling Popkin, then pastor of an important church in Newbury, and 
afterward Professor of Greek in Harvard College, was one of this class. 
When asked the very common question, “ Are you a Calvinist, or a 
Hopkinsian ?” Dr. Popkin replied: “I am neither a Calvinist nor a Hop- 
kinsian ; but I am a Popkinsian.” 

To bring these diverging parties into line was a Herculean task. 
Dr. Pearson attempted it. To bring the Hopkinsians into line with the 
other parties was pronounced to be next to an impossibility. The Hop- 
kinsians had already planned a theological school of their own, and had 
selected Leonard Woods as their Theological Professor. They were to 
establish their school in the town of Newbury, where the young and 
sagacious Woods was an ordained pastor. They felt their strength, for 
they had at their command magnificent funds. 

The clergymen were still more determined and still nearer to the 
invincible than the laymen. Dr. Samuel Spring was their leader. He 
was an acute theologian, and had a majestic presence. Dr. Pearson was 
well read in logic, and his manners were called imperial by his friends, 
imperious by his foes. Samuel Spring liad marched as the sole chap- 
lain with the American army through the wilderness of Maine to the 
attack on Quebec. Eliphalet Pearson had been a maker of gunpowder. 
The two champions met. Greek met Greek. Each might say of the other, 
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as the Apostle Paul said of the Apostle Peter: “I withstood him to the 
face.” They used no unchristian words, but they did use hard argu- 
ments. There is a shade of melancholy tinging the journal of Dr. Pear- 
son as he writes: “To-day I was occupied three hours in a metaphysical 
dispute with Dr. Spring.” And again: “I have just come from an 
interview with Dr. Spring, who spent two hours in examining me on the 
knottiest points of metaphysical theology.” When Dr. Pearson was well- 
nigh worn out with these prolonged disputations and examinations, 
Nathaniel Emmons was called from Franklin to Newburyport in order to 
confront him. The two divines continued one entire day and a large 
part of the night in discussion. They were honest men; their dispute 
was frank, but it was sharp. At the close of it, Professor Pearson gave 
up all hope of amalgamating the Hopkinsian with the Calvinistic insti- 
tution. 

He had spent nine months in his effort to effect a union between the 
two seminaries. During these nine months his plan had been often well- 
nigh defeated, and the blame of starting it had been laid at his door. 
During these nine months he had journeyed alone in his chaise (a dis- 
tance of twenty miles) thirty-six times from this hill to Newburyport, 
and there reasoned with the keen dialecticians who opposed the Seminary 
at Andover. During the same nine months he had also taken frequent 
solitary rides (a distance of twenty miles) from this hill to Boston, and 
there confronted the men who opposed the Seminary at Andover, and 
also that at Newbury. He had spent these weary months in controversy 
with one class of men who esteemed him, but disliked his plan; and 
with another class of men who were inimical to his plan and to him also. 


_ Thus was he fitted to exclaim with the apostle: “In journeyings often; 


in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils among false brethren.” When he thought of his 
severe examinations before Samuel Spring, he had reason to say with the 
apostle: “ Thrice was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned.” As he 
recalled his fearful colloquy with Emmons on the substratum of matter 
and mind, and on the precise efficiency of the divine volition in the creat- 
ing of the universe, he could add: “ A night and a day I have been in 
the deep.” He contended against the adoption of our present Seminary 
Creed, and he failed. He contended against the Visitorial system of the 
Seminary, and he failed. He contended against the appointment of one 
of the three Visitors, and failed. So he could aptly utter those other 
words of the apostle: “Thrice I suffered shipwreck.” 

But by these three shipwrecks he saved the fleet. By these three fail- 
ures he succeeded. He sacrificed the minor parts to the main scheme. 
He had the adroitness to snatch victory from defeat. It is a poor general 
who will not lose three of his outposts in order to capture the citadel. 
The union was completed. The Hopkinsians nominated Pearson as the 
Calvinistic Professor; the Calvinists nominated Woods as the Hopkin- 
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sian Professor. The Hopkinsians praised the vigilance of Pearson; the 
Calvinists praised the diplomacy of Woods; and by such interchanges of 
courtesy the present Institution was formed. 

Here was the first of the /abors of Eliphalet Pearson in the upbuilding 
of the Seminary. I cannot begin to describe his subsequent work, but 
proceed to the statement of his aims. I will confine myself to a few 
private indications of these aims, especially as they are illustrated by 
their results. The germs of the history of the Seminary are found among 
the products of his pen or hand. 

He intended to make this institution a school for thorough learning. 
The worth of “good letters” for the Christian ministry was his frequent 
theme of remark. Among his manuscripts are found a copy of the 
Latin discourse which he pronounced at his inauguration as a Professor 
in the Seminary; a copy of the different Latin addresses which he deliy- 
ered at the inauguration of Professor Woods in 1808, of Professor Griffin 
in 1809, and of Professor Stuart in 1810. After each of these professors 
had given his public assent to the Seminary Creed, and was ready to 
pronounce his inaugural discourse in his vernacular language, Dr. Pear- 
son, as President of the Trustees, did not condescend to give him an 
English invitation into the pulpit, but said to him: “ Oratio inauguralis 
tua, Domine Reverende Professor, auribus arrectis ab omnibus expectatur. 
Sacrum in hoc rostrum, si placeat, ascende.” Scholastic as he was in his 
tastes, he was yet a tender-hearted man, and could not bear to dismiss 
his auditors without his uttering one word which they could understand ; 
and he therefore used his mother-tongue when he invited the clergy, 
musicians, and others to a dinner provided for them by the trustees. 
Various Latin speeches like these are signs of his hope that the young 
men who were to be trained in the new Seminary would be able to read 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, “ ad aperturam libri.” 

Among the papers of Professor Pearson are several emblems of the fact 
that he aimed to make this Seminary a school not only for acquiring, but 
also for improving, the literature of theology. He desired to elevate it in 
various methods, and particularly by the publication of learned treatises. 
Not long after the Academy was founded, certainly as early as 1799, a 
printing-press was established in Andover; and soon after the rise of the 
Seminary this printing-press was enlarged through the enterprise of 
Pearson. He intended to make it a stimulus to the improvement of the 
sacred sciences. ‘ 

The papers of Dr. Pearson contain several mementoes of the fact that 
he intended to make this Seminary a school, not only for the improvement, 
but also for the creation, of a theological literature. Doubtless he builded 
better than he knew; but he has left-various indications that he saw the 
dim outlines of the plan which has been filled up by succeeding laborers. 
He often expressed the hope that the Seminary would be the means of 
civilizing the super-brutish animals of our race. In his address at the 


inauguration of Dr. Griffin, he said to the professor-elect: ‘“ Exemplo tuo 
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et preceptis precones evangelii multi, bene instructi, omnes in terras profi- 
ciscantur!” Five years after the Seminary was started he received from 
“his affectionate friend, Samuel Newell,” a volume written in the 
Mahratta language; and this is but a specimen of scores and hundreds of 
volumes in the Mahratta and Tamil, the Arabic and the Syriac, the 
Armeno-Turkish and the Arabo-Turkish, the Chinese, Japanese, Chero- 
kee, Choctaw, various languages of Africa and of the islands of the seas. 
Our alumni have not only written the grammars and lexicons, but have 
also invented or selected the alphabets, of some languages; and have not 
only written, but in a greater or smaller degree have printed, the books 
which they wrote; have not only set up the types, but here and there 
have, with their own hands, made the types, of the pages which they 
afterwards taught the men, women, and children to read. Thus have 
they been the creators of a literature for tribes otherwise barbarous, or 
semi-barbarous, and imbruted. There is no one man now living who can 
read the alphabets of all the languages in which the alumni of our Sem- 
inary have published their thoughts. 

I will mention another symbol of Dr. Pearson’s aims. It is found, not 
indeed among his manuscripts, but among the products of his artistic 
skill. I allude to his violincello. He made it with his own hands, and 
more than once took it to pieces and repaired it. On this sweet-toned 
instrument he played while he sang the most complicated parts of the 
great oratorios of Mozart, Haydn, and Handel. Here is an emblem of 
his desire to make this Seminary a school for esthetic culture. He 
believed that whatever touches the religious sensibility will rouse the 
whole soul, and in a special degree will stir up a love for all that is beau- 
tiful. Among the earliest records of his work for the Academy and the 
Seminary are hints of what he had already done, and was intending to 
do, in the cultivation of sacred music. He edited one, if not more than 
one, volume on the art. The members of the institution early caught his 
enthusiasm for it. They have since been active in elevating the taste for 
music throughout some of our Eastern, and more of our Western States. 
They have taught the Nestorians and the Zulus, the Druses and the 
Brahmins, to read and to sing the sweet hymns of our churches. Some 
of the hymns and tunes which were composed by men trained on this 
hill are now sung on Mount Lebanon and along the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. 

The interest of Dr. Pearson in the art of rhetoric is well known. He 
had an equal interest in elocution. He gave an early impulse to this 
art. The conspicuous efforts of Professor Griffin, and the immense circu- 
lation of Professor Porter’s Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery, and of his 
Rhetorical Reader, attest the influence of the Seminary in enabling men 
to “speak well.” 

Dr. Pearson had a quick and exact eye for landscape-gardening. The 
oak-tree is yet standing up which he climbed, and from which, with all 
his dignity, he surveyed and laid out the Seminary grounds. Our Cathe- 
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dral arch, with its mullioned window, is in the main a result of his 
prophet*c taste. The pupils who have gone forth from these green walks 
have imitated his example, have adorned with trees the lanes of their 
parishes, and some of them have erected neat villages on grounds where 
they had lived in nothing better than the wigwam or the kraal. They 
found mud huts, and they built church edifices. 

After all, religion is the mother of the fine arts, and between all these 
arts is a golden cord binding one to another. Music and oratory bring 
in their train the arts of painting and sculpture. Hence, I indulge the 
hope that, long before our next centennial, the grounds of Phillips 
Academy will be adorned with two bronze or marble statues, one for the 
name of Samuel Phillips, the noble founder of the Academy; another 
for the name of Eliphalet Pearson, a father of the Academy and the 
Seminary. These two benefactors of Andover we will mention with 
loving reverence while we live; and when we die “we'll give in charge 
their names to the sweet lyre; the historic muse, proud of her treasure, 
will march ” with those two names “down to the end of time; and sculpt- 
ure in her turn give bonds, in stone and ever-during brass, to guard” 
those names, and “to immortalize her trust.” 


FETICHISM AND THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 


The Darwinian Orthodoxy which treats all scepticism as to the 
current theory of evolution with impatient scorn, as criminal 
slowness of heart to believe all that the scientific prophets have 
spoken, is meeting of late with .serious challenge from various 
quarters. Its pretensions to be settled verity, or even to be a 
safe working hypothesis in all departments of investigation, need 
new consideration in the face of the difficulties pointed out by 
leading investigators in many directions. Certainly, the ap- 
proved expounders of the evolution philosophy are being severely 
pressed as to some of their methods and conclusions; and their 
fallibility in these particulars may give us pause as to the funda- 
mental soundness of their central principle as a universal solvent 
of the mysteries of matter and life. 

Probably the most confirmed evolutionist would admit that 
many of the earlier statements and illustrations of the doctrine 
were hasty and provisional, and have been proved incorrect. 
Even Mr. Darwin has greatly modified the theory of sexual 
selection, so enthusiastically developed by him a few years ago; 
and Mr. Thomas Meehan and others seem to have proved that 
his theory that the beauty of flowering plants is developed by 
insect fertilization stands in need of essential modification also. 
Virchow’s late emphatic statement that in the two crucial points 
—the development of life, and the origin of man — evolution is 
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not only not made out, but apparently farther from being made 
out than ever, may well point his equally emphatic caution, that 
evolution is for the present to be used and tested by men of 
science as an hypothesis, but not. taught or accepted as a dogma, 

Our readers are familiar with the objections brought against 
the development hypothesis from the mathematical side by Dr. 
Hill; and the last number of this Review showed the inadequacy 
of evolutionary ethics, as developed by Herbert Spencer, to 
account for certain facts of the moral consciousness. 

We have been led to these remarks by two articles on fetich- 
ism in the June and July numbers of Macmillan’s Magazine, in 
which Prof. Max Miller combat’ the theory of the development 
of the religious sentiments, as expounded by Spencer, Tylor, and 
other evolutionists. He claims that the theory is not only, as in 
ethics and elsewhere, an explanation which does not explain, but 
that it is historically false; and that the theory of the evolution 
of religions from a primeval fetichism utterly fails to account for 
the predicate “God” which the savage puts into his fetich, the 
idea of supernatural power which was never evolved from physi- 
cal objects : — 

What I maintain is, that fetichism was a corruption of religion, that 
the negro is capable of higher religious ideas than the worship of stocks 
and stones, and that the same people who believed in fetiches cherished 
at the same time very pure, very exalted, very true, sentiments of the 
Deity. Only we must have eyes to see,— eyes that can see what is perfect 
without dwelling too much on what is imperfect. The more I study 
heathen religions, the more I feel convinced that, if we want to form a 
true judgment of their purpose, we must measure them, as we measure 
the Alps, by the highest point which they have reached. Religion is 
everywhere an aspiration rather than a fulfilment; and I claim no more 
for the religion of the negro than for our own when I say that it should 
be judged, not by what it appears to be, but by what it is; nay, not only 
by what it is, but by what it can be, and by what it has been in its most 
gifted votaries. 

Fetichism, then, far from being, as we are told by almost every writer 
on the history of religions, a primitive form of faith, is, on the contrary, 
so far as facts enable us to judge, a secondary or tertiary formation; nay, 
a decided corruption of an earlier and simpler religion. If we want to 
find the true springs of religious ideas, we must mount higher. Stocks 
and stones were not the first to reveal the Infinite before the wondering 
eyes of men. 

After carefully going through the whole of the evidence placed before 
us by the upholders of the fetich theory, we have arrived at the following 
two conclusions : — 

First, That there are few, if any, well authenticated cases of savage 
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tribes whose religion consists of fetich-worship, and of fetich-worship 
only. 

Secondly, That there is hardly any religion, however exalted in its 
original character, which has kept itself entirely free from the parasitical 
growth of fetich-worship. 

Let us look this theory in the face. When travellers, ethnologists, and 
philosophers tell us that savage tribes look upon stones and bones and 
trees as their gods, what is it that startles us? Not surely the stones, 
bones, or trees; not the subjects, but that which is predicated of these 
subjects; viz., God. Stones, bones, and trees are ready at hand every- 
where ; but what the student of the growth of the human mind wishes to 
know is, Whence the predicate God? Here lies the whole problem. If a 
little child were to bring us his cat and say it was a vertebrate animal, 
the first thing that would strike us would surely be, How did the child 
ever hear of such a name as a vertebrate animal? If the fetich worship- 
per brings us a stone and says it isa god, our question is the same: 
Where did you ever hear of God, and what do you mean by such a 
name ? 

It is the object of the science of religion to find out by what small and 
timid steps the human mind advanced from what is intelligible to what 
at first sight is almost beyond our comprehension. If we take for 
granted the very thing that has to be explained; if we once admit that it 
was perfectly natural for the primitive savage to look upon a stone as 
something human; if we are satisfied with such words as anthropopa- 
thism or animism or figurism, then all the rest no doubt is easy enough. 
The human stone has every right to be called superhuman, and that is 
not very far from divine; nor need we wonder that the worship paid to 
such an object should be more than what is paid to either a stone or to a 
man,—that it too should be superhuman, which is not very far from 
divine. 

My position, then, is simply this: It seems to me that those who believe 
in a primordial fetichism take that for granted which has to be proved; 
viz., that every human being was miraculously endowed with the concept 
of what forms the predicate of every fetich, call it power, spirit, or god. 
They have never proved, either as a fact or as a theory, that casual 
objects, such as stones, shells, the tail of a lion, a tangle of hair, or any 
such rubbish, possess in themselves a theogonic or god-producing charac- 
ter. They have never proved that there exists at present, or that there 
existed at any time a religion entirely consisting of fetichism; and they 
have often depended on evidence which no scholar, no historian, would 
feel justified to accept. We are therefore, I think, bound to look else- 
where if we wish to discover what were the sensuous impressions that 
first filled the human mind with a suspicion of the supersensuous, the 
infinite, and the divine. 
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ARMED PEACE, 


The successful issue of the Berlin Congress assures the present 
peace of Europe, and dissipates the war-clouds that have so long 
been lowering. Russia having destroyed the military strength of 
Turkey, the Powers have intervened to partition largely the 
provine’ s of the conquered country, and adjust anew the map of 
south-eastern Europe. There is something satisfactory in the 
fact that the right of conquest is no longer recognized, and that 
the results of war are finally determined by peaceful diplomacy. 
The avowed ends of Russia in entering upon warfare have been 
attained; the maladministration of Turkish rule has been re- 
buked ;3the Christian populations under its sway delivered; and 
the barbaric power of the Porte permanently broken. The East 
is reorganized under conditions which assure its stable govern- 
ment, and open it more largely than ever before to the influences 
of Western civilization. 

The effect of the Congress has been to reduce the distinctively 
military powers to equality. Germany, which has tacitly claimed 
the premiership of Europe by virtue of its recent military suc- 
cesses, and Russia, which has just demonstrated anew its efti- 
ciency in war, have weighed no more at the conference board 
than England, which has been thought to be outside of conti- 
nental politics. The result of the Congress has been to advance 
Austria to its old place among the foremost powers, and France 
is left in a position of larger influence than it has filled since its 
late reverses. 

On the other hand, it is evident that “diplomacy is no more to 
be depended on than war to establish international justice. 
Russia is required to be content with the moral results of vic- 
tory. Save the recession of Bessarabia, and some extension of 
her frontier into Armenia, she is not permitted to occupy or fix 
the status of the territories her arms have vanquished. Her 
treaty with her conquered foe is mainly set aside at Berlin, and 
there is scant recognition of the service which has been rendered 
to civilization in the overthrow of the insolent misrule of Turkey. 

That she will be satisfied to see the results of her victories 
appropriated by other powers, especially by that one whose 
refusal to codperate with the rest of Europe necessitated the con- 
flict, is too much to expect; and it is only a question of time as 
to when this rapidly increasing power, flushed with the prestige 
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of her late victories, will deem it prudent to attempt another 
advance towards her coveted boundary at the Bosphorus. She 
can afford to wait. 

Civilization will doubtless be the gainer that England and not 
Russia has assumed the protectorate of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey; but it is a question for her people to consider, as to 
whether she can afford to sustain the policy by which the result 
has been accomplished. The brillianéy of Disraeli’s exploits in 
threatening Europe by advancing Indian troops to Malta, and in 
securing possession of Cyprus, cannot justify his disregard of the 
treaty-making rights of Parliament and his stretch of the royal 
prerogative; nor will it blind Europe to the fact that he went 
into the Congress with secret treaties with both combatants. 
The “integrity of Turkey,” which had been the rallying ery while 
Russia seemed likely to absorb her, was forgotten as soon as 
England saw opportunity to share in the advantages of partition. 
It is no wonder that the Liberal party in England is wrathful and 
confused; nor that the country is dazzled by the adroitness of 
the strategic movements and the unexpected nature of the 


results. But no brilliancy of diplomacy, nor splendor of appar- 


ent results, can make the world forget that England might have 
attained all that has been gained for Europe and for civilization, 
without bloodshed, two years ago; if with less éclat certainly 
without exciting enmities that are sure to cause her serious 
trouble sooner or later. The role of protector which she essays 
to fill would have been more gracefully and more Christianly 
tuken by acting as peace-maker and minister of international 
justice then, than it is through Disraeli’s oriental policy of 
diplomatic surprises and dramatic splendors. England has made 
herself felt in European politics at last, but it is to be distrusted 
even more than feared. 

Is it not possible to hope for a general disarming emong the 
nations, with the settlement of the Eastern question, a general 
reduction of all military forces, to accompany the razing of the 
Turkish fortresses? Such a policy is greatly needed in Europe 
to give room for attention to matters of internal equity and 
reform, and to lay the spectres of Socialism, Communism, and 
Nihilism, which represent the outraged rights of ignorant popu- 
laces, and which are “ materializing” in threatening proportions 
in England and on the Continent. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. 


We would not willingly let pass away any of the memories of 
this remarkable man as they float around among his friends and 
parishioners. His characteristic reserve and absorption in his 
own great sphere of labor make it all the more desirable now he 
is gone that the world should look behind and see those hidden 
qualities which blossomed forth into so noble a life. 

We know that it was not his wont to gather with us in 
our festive assemblies and anniversary occasions. Every man 
has his own work. Happy is he who does it, and not another 
man’s work! Thrice happy when he does it so well, so perfectly, 
so grandly, that the fame of it creeps from household to house- 
hold, from chureh to church, and we see how it is that he who 
shunned the general gaze, who loved not the applauding crowd, 
took supreme rank as a preacher of our liberal faith, and moulded 
the character of so many men and women. We who love our 
organized Christianity, and feel that we must put our shoulders 
to the wheel, all together, in the machinery of the church, are in 
danger of censuring a man who works in his own place, and 
takes little notice of our work. But it depends upon how he 
works. If he is building up human character every day, and also 
strengthening his own local religious society —a society metro- 
politan in its character,— he is actually doing, in the quickest and 
best way, the very things which our machinery is made to accom- 
plish. 

We must remember that Dr. Putnam belonged to a race of 
ministers who cared much less about organization and denomina- 
tional unity than we of this age. We think we are right in prin- 
ciple, and that a great, comprehensive, liberal church is better 
than a denomination of isolated societies. But, practically, let us 
ask ourselves how the average societies that we form nowadays 
compare with some of those old and prosperous churches, in full 
sympathy with their pastor, knowing what they believed, and 
doing it. Poorly, we are afraid. 

Dr. Putnam was like some of the best men of his age in this 
respect, partly from temperament, and partly because Unitarianism 
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was modest then; it did not expect to reach immense audiences 
or the masses. The mind of the public was not liberalized 
enough to wish to hear it. The most these great pioneers could 
do was to fight off the attacks of the orthodox church across 
the way, and build up a church of their own among the faithful 
few, unless, like Dr. Channing, they sent out into the world the 
printed page. 

Who ever built up a church so well as Dr. Putnam, and stayed 
by it to the last, in spite of all the allurements from abroad? It 
was a beacon-light for years. Listeners came in from all the 
neighborhood to hear this gifted man, who gave his whole soul 
and life to his pulpit, which was his joy and throne. But his 
pulpit was not all. His Sunday-school was as successful and 
effective as any in the country. His scholars generally became 
teachers; and a goodly company of young men and women have 
gone forth from his society to serve the world in the far West, 
tracing their first inspiration to him. The Roxbury Home for 
Aged Women was maintained in his society; also the Benevolent 
Society for Poor Women, of which Mrs. Putnam was President. 
The Freedmen’s Aid Society and the Sanitary Commission, dur- 
ing the war, were more aided by his church than by any other in 
Roxbury; while Mr. Ritchie’s Mission to the Poor was for many 
years chiefly sustained in his society, and was in fact started by 
Dr. Putnam himself. 

We must not forget to speak of Dr. Putnam’s conduct during 
our late war. Says one of his hearers, “He drew crowds to the 
church from Boston and all the neighboring towns by his thrill- 
ing and masterly appeals, and also addressed the young soldiers 
in open-air gatherings, when they were going off. And con- 
stantly his magic influence was felt in private and social circles, 
in convincing the doubtful, and encouraging the timid. His purse 
as well as voice were ever ready.” He did not join the aboli- 
tionists in the old Garrison days; kut he was, says our corre- 
spondent, “kindled with a righteous indignation at the attempts 
to carry out the Fugitive Slave Law. From that moment he was 
in the front rank of anti-slavery movements in feeling and influ- 
ence. He voted with the Fremont party against the Whigs, and 
later for Lincoln and Andrew, encouraging his sons to put up the 
Republican flag at his gate, in the early.years when many of his 
neighbors and parishioners were of the opposite way of thinking. 
The assassination of Lincoln struck a blow to his heart as of a 
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personal friend; and who that heard it can forget his thrilling 
words at the funeral address from his pulpit?” 

If we may trust the words of his people, of those who knew 
him best, he was also the very noblest type of the parish priest 
and minister. The book of eternity only can tell of the house- 
holds which he entered to bless. He carried the power, the 
majesty, of the Christian religion into disordered, broken-hearted 
families, laid out his life’s strength to reconcile those who were 
separated, nor could he rest until he had “seen of the travail of 
his soul and was satisfied.” Who could keep up his unchristian 
animosities in the face of such a wonderful man as this, who was 
willing to leave the enjoyment of his study and his home and 
friends, and spend hours in desolate houses in order to bring 
peace? He reminds us of Bossuet in the majesty of the mission 
which he carried; but we cannot imagine Bossuet to have pos- 
sessed that tenderness which he showed to those whom he could 
serve or love. 

A friend quotes from a parishioner’s diary as follows : — 





I stopped at ’s to-day and heard some new traits of Dr. Putnam’s 
unwearied goodness and pastoral services. She knows of many instances 
of youths whom he has reclaimed, and family differences which he has 
smoothed, by his magic power over the hearts and minds of others. She 
read me a letter to her son with a few of those golden sentences of 
advice which can never be forgotten, so from the heart they come. I 
know well enough what he is; but what he does, how imperfectly I know, 
as I feel, when these revelations come! What is a mere parish routine to, 
these services where the heart is poured out like water, and to so noble 
an end, by wisest means ! 


We have not spoken of Dr. Putnam as a preacher, because 
his genius has been already portrayed on these pages more ably 
than we could do it. We heard him a few years ago for the first 
time. We felt as we do when we first look at a great mountain 
or a work of art. He was so different from what we expected! 
And yet, as he went on, we could not have wished him other than 
he was. So simple, so clear, so certain, so majestic, was his 
thought! And yet so full of repose, and evincing such a courte- 
ous recognition of his opponents; more even,—a generous large- 
ness which saw the possibilities of modern criticism, and was not 
afraid of them nor cold towards their onward march. 

But we have been fortunate in seeing another side of Dr. 
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Putnam’s character through these reminiscences of his chosen 
friends. 


Nothing could exceed his tenderness in his own home, where 


he was worshipped, we may almost say, by wife and children. 
We quote from a friend : — 


His word was law to them; but it was the law of kindness and wisdom. 
Even in his busiest years his study was never closed to them. His boys 
loved to take their books and sit there in the privileged corner. There 
was the utmost confidence in the mutual relations of father and sons, and 
to his wise counsels and mingling of due restraint with loving indulgence 
and constant sympathy was greatly due the admirable success of their 
training, aided no doubt by pure and noble natures inherited from 
gifted and excellent ancestry on both father’s and mother’s side. As 
they grew older, that study was still, and to the last, the favorite “ place 
of refuge” for his children, as they loved to call it. 

Although averse to showy entertainments or great gatherings, Dr. 
Putnam’s home was ever open to parishioners who sought advice or 
sympathy. His friends and relations and his children’s friends were 
always welcome to a simple, but liberal hospitality. Many not his chil- 
dren became like children in“the home to which they now look back with 
regretful and grateful remembrance. 

It has been said that Dr. Putnam loved the company of business men. 
It is true that he had reason to value among his friends many men in 
the active business of life. They sought him far more than he sought 
them; and why? Not because he flattered or spoke smooth things to 
them, but rather because he had touched their consciences and hearts, 
and led them to seek higher aims and joys than money or success could 
yield. It was their veneration for his character and delight in his preach- 
ing which induced two such men to leave him legacies, which, added to 
the little inheritance from his father and the salary which he so well 
earned, laid the foundation for the property which gave him the com- 


forts of life and enabled him to leave a moderate competence for his chil- 
dren. 


Perhaps if more of our young ministers could escape for an 
hour or day entirely from a purely intellectual and professional 
atmosphere, and mingle and sympathize with those engaged in 
the struggles and active business of the world, it would save 
them from morbid or narrow views of life and bodily or mental 
dyspepsia. Our friend continues : — 


‘That such intercourse never made Dr. Putnam less spiritual in the 
truest sense of the word, less pure and high-minded, less independent, 
less sympathetic with the other various classes of his fellow-creatures, let 
those decide who heard his prayers beside the sick-bed or in the cham- 
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bers of bereavement in the last as well as the earliest days of his minis- 
try, or in their sorrows and perplexities sought his counsel and genial, 
tender sympathy. No; it would be more true to say that Dr. Putnam 
loved to study human nature in all its aspects. Great as he was, he 
loved to meet the simple, the obscure, the uneducated, provided they were 
genuine men and women. 


Many a modest school-teacher or worthy farmer counted him a 
friend. In his native town of Sterling the reverence and love 
for him were unbounded. The people there were proud and fond 
of him, and loved to relate anecdotes of his pure and happy child- 
hood. The farmer who bought the old Putnam farm, and for 
many years was his host in the summer months, was always wel- 
comead to his home in Roxbury; and touching was the grief of 
the good old man as he once more entered that dwelling a few 
hours after the death of his venerated friend. He remembered 
how the great preacher was a kindly man and loved to make hay 
with him in his summer holidays, and chose to sit down with 
the hay-makers at their noon-day meal, or rest with him in the 
porch after sunset, to see the evening shadows creep over the 
beautiful, sloping meadows. 

A life-long friend writes to us: “I wish I could give you an 
idea of him, my ideal, as it has dwelt clear and undimmed in my 
mind for over forty years, changing and varying in aspect, 
indeed, from youth to age, assuming new colors and lights and 
shades as the great experiences of life, its joys and sorrows, 
brought them out, but always noble, true, consistent, and expand- 
ing.” 

At last the end came; and very fitting was the close of a noble 
Christian life. It was cheerful and serene, full of patience, grati- 
tude, and faith. On his last birthday he wrote to a friend : — 


There are two kinds of happiness for man. The first and best is in 
work,—useful, unimpeded work. This is highest. It gives a sense of life 
and growth. With reasonable success, it is God’s best boon. The 
second is rest. When the powers flag and work cannot be done, to sit 
still and think and remember and hope. This last kind I am trying, and 
I succeed in it. I enjoy life about as well as ever I did. I get reconciled 
to doing nothing. I miss the bounding delight of exertion, but I escape 
the partial sense of failure—the haunting feeling that I do not quite 
come up to the mark,— and the anxious uncertainty about future efforts. 
I sit waiting. Friends are kind, children good, and the world goes fairly 
well with me. I think, on the whole, I never liked living better. The 
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summer is beautiful. I wait for winter, and for summer again if it 
comes, with placid expectation, but shall not be disappointed if it do not 
come. Then I shall have the great beyond instead. ... My cup is full. 
Providence is kind. If I am dying, it is euthanasia. 


We cannot close this imperfect record better than by quoting 
the words of his classmate, the Rev. Dr. Hosmer : — 


The last time I saw my friend he was sitting in his easy chair, enfee- 
bled by nearly five years of paralysis; but his thought was bright and his 
spirit full of cheer. I had thought of helpful words to comfert him in his 
decay,— his beneficent, brilliant, honorable life all behind him, gone like 
a dream, this world sinking away from him. He looked in my face with 
simple earnestness and said, “ My last year has been as happy as any in 
my life.” He was absolutely sincere; there was no ecstasy, no rapture of 
excited feeling, but calm peace, quiet, serious joy. 


UNITARIAN ANNIVERSARIES IN ENGLAND. 


The fifty-third anniversary of the British and Foreign Associa- 
tion was held at London in June. The Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
conducted the devotional service which preceded the business 
meeting. The sermon was preached by the Rev. William Binns, 
of Birkenhead. It was on “ Religious Ideas in their Relation to 
Modern Thought.” It was full of strong faith in the vital forces 
of religion, and a catholic appreciation of all spiritual minds of 
whatever name. He answered with good courage the charge 
that religion was not needed and was dying from the world. “We 
know,” he says, “ the signs of dying ideas and systems ; but instead 
of finding any of them in religion, its pulse is strong, its step firm, 
its eye bright, and its voice rings cheerfully. Transformation and 
progress there would be, as there had been, but no night would 
come to permanently close its long and glorious day.” At the 
business meeting, the report was read by the Rev. H. Ierson. 
He also read letters from Germany and Holland in reply to invi- 
tations sent to those countries. The Rev. A. Gordon spoke with 
pleasure of the sympathy which they constantly received from 
different liberal associations on the Continent. He welcomed 
M. le Pasteur Dide, from Paris, and Mr. George Boros, from 
Hungary. He said there were also different types of Unitarian- 
ism springing up over their own country. In South Wales 
there was a peculiar fervor and brotherhood among their congre- 
gations there. The Unitarianism which came to the front in Scot- 
land was very distinctive in the character of the men who repre- 
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sented it. The Unitarianism of Ulster had its local coloring, and 
rather a high color sometimes. All these different elements 
added greatly, not only to the volume of the movement, but to 
its spiritual breadth and religious importance. Movements had 
sprung up in other countries without their help or even knowl- 
edge, identical in many of their principles with their own. He 
was glad to see face to face some of these men from abroad. 

The Rev. A. Chalmers spoke of the Protestantenverein, of 
Germany, which was now in the twelfth year of its existence, and 
had rendered great service to the cause of pure religion there. 
Without it, the position of religious affairs would be in a deplora- 
ble state. Though regarded with suspicion, they had held up the 
banner of liberty and pure and undefiled religion in that coun- 
try, undismayed by the powers of materialism on the one hand 
and religious conservatism on the other. He spoke of the debt 
liberal Christians owed to Holland from the beginning of the 
Reformation, and now through its scholars. He also alluded to 
the late meeting at Basle in Switzerland, to the French Liberal 
Protestants, and especially to the Unitarianism of Hungary, 
which was “one of the most remarkable features in the whole of 
the ecclesiastical condition of Europe. There, amidst the moun- 
tains, between Roman Catholicism and the Greek Church, the 
lamp of religious liberty had been kept burning for three centu- 
ries.” ... He congratulated their American brethren on the build- 
ing of a new church at Washington, and sympathized with them 
in the loss they had sustained in the death of the able editor of 
their excellent paper, the Christian Register. Mr. Boros re- 
sponded for Hungary. 

The Rev. J. H. Smith, who, with his wife, was about going to 
Australia, was called out to tell them something about a church 
which he was starting on Sundays there, while attending to his 
business during the week. He had sometimes nearly three thou- 
sand hearers in the afternoon. 

The Rev. Mr. Spears offered a resolution of welcome to all the 
missionary societies in the kingdom. This called out representa- 
tions from the west of England, from Scotland, etc. There was 
also a resolution of respect to the memory of the late Earl 
Russell. The next day a paper was read on “ Church Finance,” 
by Mr. F. Taylor, and one on “Religious Communion,” by Rev. 
A. W. Worthington. This gave rise to the discussion which has 


so much agitated the Orthodox Congregationalists. It is a ques- 
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tion which is not likely to be settled at once, and it is fortunate 
that the success of Christianity and the enjoyment of religion do 
not depend upon having every church liberal; every man and 
woman reasonable, every platform logical, and every creed sound 
or broad in its spirit. People need religion so much, and it is so 
manifestly meant for their souls, that they must thrive on it in 
spite of their imperfect conceptions of it. Each person enjoys his 
own kind of religion, and the average Christian does not stop to 
think whether that of another person may not be as good as his; 
he cannot be called perhaps illiberal, because he only thinks about 
his own church, and works for it and molests no other. When, 
however, the contest comes up, these old-fashioned religionists 
are troubled; they may become bigots from sheer want of knowl- 
edge. We always feel sorry to have these good, pious people in 
orthodox churches disturbed by our opinions. They cannot help 
us much, and we are sure that our Unitarian brethren in England 
are not in any more hurry to ally themselves visibly with the 
Congregational brethren than their brethren are to join them. 
Still we ought not to dread these agitations in religious bodies, 
when we remember that outside of the considerable number of peo- 
ple in every society that are horror-struck with heresy, there are 


men and women emerging with songs of hallelujah into the light, 
who either stay in their own church and illuminate it, or go forth 
to energize liberal folds, while the whole tone of a denomination 
is made more liberal after every such agitation. 


It is interesting 
to see how this very discussion of “religious communion” took 


on the same coloring with our Unitarian friends as with our 
Orthodox brethren abroad. Some of the Unitarians were for 
aecepting the most vague watchword that a spiritual religion 
will submit to; others wished to hold on to their doctrinal bases 
as firm as the Orthodox. Both were rational; for the same 
diversities exist among us as among the Orthodox; and a project 
for union with them would have as hard a time with us as with 
themselves. It would either split on the rock of old-fashioned, 
cut-and-dried Unitarianism, or else evaporate in the’ air of a 
mystic spirituality that hugs the follower of Confucius or Buddha, 
and despises the pious Baptist at the next door. 

This all proves that the less we talk about loving each other 
in the world the better. The thing is to act, to serve, to live out 
the Golden Rule, not only as individuals, but as churches and 
States; and then we shall have unity without discussions about it, 
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and peace without international cotncils. As Mr. Gannett says 
in his tract: “We have a work to do. A nobler work than 
spreading noble views it is to spread a noble temper.” 

But we are wandering away from our meeting. Prof. Everett 
spoke of the movements in America, and our own Rev. E. B. 
Willson said some good words about the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

The soirée was in the Alexandra Palace, and Herbert New, 
Esq., presided. He made an excellent opening addregs. Dr. 
Aspland proposed the toast of “Civil and Religious Liberty all 
the World Over.” Mr. lerson, the secretary, so well known to 
us here, spoke some sensible words in defence of their own work. 
However imperfect it might be, he thought if there was no such 
association, it would be imperative upon them to create one. 
When they had a good instrument ready to their hand, it was a 
wise thing to make immediate use of it. They were Unitarians 
whether they liked to call themselves so or not. Unitarian 
meant something radically unlike the creed-bound systems; but 
he fervently hoped that from their experience of the ill results 
that must follow from getting completely off the old tracks, they 
would not wish any such association to be otherwise than Chris- 
tian. Rev. Mr. Street spoke in a very enthusiastic way of Mr. 
Binns’ sermon, and Mr. Binns replied in some good words for 
liberal Christianity. 

Oar friend M. August Dide, of Paris, made an earnest speech 
in French, which we give here : — 


J’ai le plaisir et ’honneur de saluer les Unitaires Anglais au nom du 
Protestants libéraux de France, et surtout au nom des Protestants 
libéraux de Paris. Bien des sympathies et des souvenirs nous unissent. 
Vous avez été pour nous, au milieu de nos luttes et de nos épreuves, les 
meilleurs des amis et les plus dévoués des fréres. Athanase Coquerel 
avait coutume de diré qu’il se trouvait chez lui, quand il, était chez vous. 
Chez vous, en effet, il rencontrait la sincérité et |’élévation des convictions, 
Yamour indomptable de la vérité, le désir du progrés sous toutes ses 
formes, la haine du fanatisme, de l’hypocrisie, de la tyrannie spirituelle. 
Aprés vous avoir parlé de nos sentiments affectueux et reconnaissants 4 
votre égard, j’ai aussi le devoir de vous annoncer que le Protestantismé 
fait en France, d’importants progres. Nous sommes peu de chose par le 
nombre — quelques milliers & peine au milieu de quarants millions d’habi- 
tants,— mais nous sommes beaucoup par l’influence. Sur les neuf minis- 
teres qui dirigent les destineés de notre chére République Francaise, cing 
sont Protestants. Dans les académies, dans les hautes fonctions adminis- 
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tratives, dans les arts, dans la grande industrie nous recontrons des 
Protestants. Des hommes comme M. Taine, l’illustre auteur de / His- 
toire de la Littérature en Angleterre, font baptiser leurs enfants par les 
pasteurs libéraux; M. Renan, l’auteur de la Vie de Jésus, envoie sa fille 
au cours d’instruction religieuse de notre ami Etienne Coquerel. Ce sont 
la des signes réjouissants. Mais il y a le revers de la médaille. Ces 
Protestants qui unis, pourraient transformer la France sont divisés, ils 
s’entredéchirent. Ils sont les uns pour les autres comme des Capulets et 
des Montaigus. Le meilleur de leurs forces se perd en querelles stériles 
et douloureuses. Nous espérons, cependant, que les choses vont changer - 
de face, que justice sera aussi rendu aux libéraux depuis si longtemps 
persécutés. Pour traverser les épreuves qui nous restent & parcourir je 
sollicite de nouveau toute votre amitié. Elle nous a ¢té utile dans le 
passé, elle nous sera bonne et dévouée dans l’avenir. Tel est mon vceu et 
celui de tous vos amis de France. Vos applaudissements me prouvent 
que nous avons bien raison de compter sur votre affection fraternelle. 


The Ministers’ Conference was held at Dr. Williams’ Library, 
about forty being present; and the Sunday School Association 
had its Anniversary Meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


OUR WORK IN ITALY. 


Our readers will be interested to see a portion of a letter which 
we have received from Prof. Bracciforti, in acknowledgment of 


the sum of money which, through their contributions, we were 
able to send out. Before the money reached him, Prof. Bracci- 
forti was obliged to give up his hall; but we see by this letter that 
if one place fails him, he will preach the gospel in another. We 
wish our American friends who go to Milan would seek him out 
and give him a word of sympathy, which would do both him and 
themselves good. 
MILAn, 3 Via Fieno, June 3, 1878. 

Dear Frrenp,—I have received the money (354 of your currency) 
which you and my other American friends have generously contributed 
towards the carrying on of my religious work in Milan. I am deeply 
thankful to you all, and see in your liberal contribution, amidst so many 
nearer claims on your Christian sympathy, an additional proof that God 
will have me continue in my efforts, however inconsiderable their results 
may at times appear to myself. 

I am now preaching every Sunday in a kindergarten, the use of which 
has been generously granted me by the directress, who occasionally has 
availed herself of the English lessons which I gave in Via Durini, and 
continue to give in her kindergarten freely to all who choose to attend, on 
every Sunday morning, from ten to eleven, when the service begins. 
This kindergarten is in Via Nexino, No. ? 


13 
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She attended some of the services (two, I think), and expressed her 
sympathy with our Unitarian views. But, alas! the priests are so much 
alarmed, they consider my preaching the worst of all! I received of late 
an anonymous letter, ending with the words “ Scelbrato, scelbrato, scel- 
brato!” (You villain, villain, villain!) The fact is that the audience is 
rather increasing, and most people listen from beginning to end, — even 
such as come only out of curiosity; and then even very intelligent- 
looking, well-dressed persons come up to me, when the service is over, and 
shake hands, and heartily approve of what they have heard. Alas! most 
of them add that they are very busy and cannot attend regularly. 

Public opinion seems to be very favorable. Most newspapers announce 
the subject of my sermons from week to week. They have now been 
showing me this particular regard for several years. I call it “ particular 
regard,” as I don’t see that the preaching of other evangelicals is announced 
from week to week. 

Now, reverting to the good directress, who has to struggle very hard in 
order to prevent the priests from prevailing upon the parents to take away 
the children from her kindergarten, to punish her for the benevolence 
she has set the example of extending to such an obnoxious heretic as 
myself,— don’t you think that a little evidence of approbation, in the form 
of a small present of colored plates representing animals, birds; flowers, or 
other instructive subjects, might eventually do much good? Might I not 
try to make friends of the parents and children of the kindergarten by 
giving the latter a little explanation of such plates, especially if, beside 
such-plates, you would send me such elementary works as are used most 
successfully in America? The subject of religion, undogmatic, unsecta- 
rian, truly catholic, is so easily; so naturally handled, while talking of 
God’s universal revelation in Nature ! 

Accept my warmest thanks, dear friends, for the encouragement you 
have been instrumental in holding out to me. In the but too little sym. 
pathy that hitherto I have been able to raise with what is foremost in my 
thoughts and feelings, it is great comfort to know that even beyond the 
Atlantic there are already noble-minded men and women, to whom I 
should have otherwise remained a stranger, that have become to me 
brother, sister, and mother. 

With warmest regards, very thankfully yours, 
FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In his second article on the subject “Is Fetichism a Primitive 


Form of Religion?” Max Miller arrived at the following con- 
clusions : — 


First, That there are few, if any, well authenticated cases of savage 
tribes whose religion consists of fetich-worship and of fetich-worship only. 

Secondly, That there is hardly any religion, however exalted in its 
original character, which has kept itself entirely free from the parasitical 
growth of fetich-worship. . . . 

My position, then, is simply this: It seems to me that those who believe 
in a primordial fetichism take that for granted which has to be proved; 
viz., that every human being was miraculously endowed with the concept 
of what forms the predicate of every fetich, call it Power, Spirit, or God. 
They have never proved, either as a fact or as a theory, that casual © 
objects, such as stones, shells, the tail of a lion, a tangle of hair, or any 
such rubbish, possess in themselves a theogonic or god-producing charac- 
ter. They have never proved that there exists at present, or that there 
existed at any time, a religion entirely consisting of fetichism; and they 
have often depended on evidence which no scholar, no historian, would 
feel justified to accept. We are therefore, I think, bound to look else- 
where if we wish to discover what were the sensuous impressions that 


first filled the human mind with a suspicion of the supersensuous, the 
infinite, and the divine. 


In Fraser’s Magazine for July, J.C. McCoan considers the 
“ Religions of Asiatic Turkey,” and speaks boldly in favor of the 
unperverted Turk : — 


To sum up the suggestions of opinion made in what precedes, I do not 
hesitate to say that, after nearly eighteen years’ residence in the country, 
my sympathy is with the Turk rather than with his Christian fellow- 
subjects of whatever sect. But by the Turk I mean the honest, uncon- 
taminated Osmanli of the provinces, not his degenerate hemsherry of the 
capital, and least of all of the official caste. This last, with some few 
exceptions, deserves its evil repute to the full; but even its vices are less 
chargeable to the national character and religion than to the corrupt 
civilization acquired during education in Paris or Vienna, or in baser 
adulteration still in Pera and Stamboul. Indeed, as a rule, a Turk who 
speaks French is no longer a Turk at all; he has become ashamed of his 
own creed, and recognizes the moral restraints neither of it nor of any 
other. But not so his compatriot of the provinces, who is proud of his 
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faith and obeys its laws, which for him are not merely theoretical obliga- 
tions of religion, but practical rules of life. Hence the truth, honesty, 
temperance, and sexual morality which distinguish the country Mussul- 
man of this type from his demoralized fellows of the capital, and from 
nearly every class of the so-called Christian population. Fanatical he 
may be —though in my own experience the fact is much exaggerated in 
popular Western opinion,— but it is a fanaticism born of an honest pride 
in a simpler faith and a purer moral code than he sees exemplified among 
the corrupt and mutually hostile sects around him, from whose semi- 
idolatrous worship and low average of morals his conceptions of Chris- 
tianity are necessarily formed. 


The sixth article of Herbert Spencer’s “Ceremonial Govern- 
ment” appears in the Fortnightly Review for July, and treats of 
forms of address. Mr. Spencer seldom neglects the Bible in 
these articles, and this time discourses on the scriptural meaning 
of the word servant :— 


Biblical narratives have familiarized us with the word “servant ” as 
habitually applied to himself by a subject or inferior, when speaking to a 
ruler or superior. In our days of freedom, the associations established 
by daily habit have obscured the fact that “servant,” as used in transla- 
tions of old records, means “slave,””"— implies the condition fallen into 
by a captive taken in war. 

Consequently when, as frequently in the Bible, the phrases “thy 
servant” or “thy servants” are uttered before a king, they must be 
taken to signify that same state of subjugation which is more circuitously 
signified by the phrases quoted in the last section. Clearly, this self- 
abasing word was employed, not by attendants only, but by conquered 
peoples and by subjects at large; as we see when the unknown David, 
addressing Saul, describes both himself and his father as Saul’s servants. 
And kindred uses of the word to rulers have continued down to modern 
times. 

Very early, however, professions of servitude, originally made only to 
one of supreme authority, came to be made to those of subordinate 
authority. Brought before Joseph in Egypt, and fearing him, his 
brethren call themselves his servants or slaves; and not only so, but 
speak of their father as standing in a like relation to him. Moreover, 
there is evidence that this form of address extended to the intercourse 
between equals, where a favor was to be gained; as witness Judges 
xix., 19. How among European peoples a like diffusion has taken place 
need not be shown further than by exemplifying some of the stages. 
Among French courtiers in the sixteenth century it was common to say, 
“Tam your servant and the perpetual slave of your house”; and among 
ourselves in past times there were used such indirect expressions of servi- 
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tude as “ Yours to command,” “ Ever at your worship’s disposing,” “ In all 
serviceable humbleness,” etc.; while in our days, rarely made orally save 
in irony, such forms have left only their written representatives — “ Your 
obedient servant,” “ Your humble servant,”— mostly reserved for occasions 
when distance is to be maintained, and for this reason often having 
inverted meanings. 

That for religious purposes the same propitiatory words are used is a 
familiar truth. In Hebrew history men are described as servants of God, 
just as they are described as servants of the king. Neighboring peoples 
are said to serve their respective deities just as slaves are said to serve 
their masters. And there are sundry cases in which these relations to 
the visible ruler and to the invisible ruler are expressed in parallel ways; 
as where we read that “The king hath fulfilled the request of his serv- 
ant,” and elsewhere that “The Lord hath redeemed his servant Jacob.” 
Hence, as now used in worship, the expression “thy servant” has a his- 
tory parallel to the histories of all other elements of religious ceremonial. 


In the Dublin University Magazine, Karl Blind continues his 
article on the “Ethic Ideas of the Edda,” the oldest pre- 
Christian Teutonic scripture preserved to us in the language of 
Iceland. “The duties of hospitality occupied the foremost and 
a large place among the Eddie precepts. The Hava-mél puts 
them at the very top of its moral instructions.... Even the 
smaller details — such as the providing of a guest with water and 
towels —are not beneath the notice of the ‘Great Talker, Odin, 
or rather of the Icelandic Solomon.... These Eddic precepts 
even show a deep knowledge and a humorous appreciation of 
human nature. When dealing with soeial habits, they occasion- 
ally have quite 1 modern look, with a slightly sarcastic tinge. 
Now and then the teaching becomes prosy and pedantic,— that 
is to say, a verse begins in that way, but its ending suddenly 
brings in a touch of wisdom or a touch of sly humor almost in 
Heine’s manner. Some of the precepts clash with each other; 
but this is no unusual thing in the scriptural texts of various 
mythic systems. There are sayings referring to wayfarers and 
guests which impress the necessity of a sharp intellect upon those 
who go upon a journey. Again, we hear of the good results of a 
wide travelling experience,— ‘ provided the wayfarer be not want- 
ing in wit. The ‘poor in spirit’ are not extolled. 

Wit is needful to him who wanders far; 
At home all is easy. 

A laughing-stock is he who nothing knows, 
And with the instructed sits. 
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“Memory and ready speech should be cultivated and shown by 
the host among guests. Mere witlings and cynic scoffers are hit 
off in this way”:— i 


The evil-minded wretch sneers at everything ; 
One thing he knows not which he ought to know,— 
That he is not free from faults. 


“We reach higher ground when we come to the saws: about 
good-will among men, and the need of human communion. 
Friendship, love, and benevolent forbearance form the themes of 
some Eddic verses that are either marked by warm-hearted feel- 
ing or by great power of observation and by philosophical 
insight. ‘Man is the joy of man, says the Hava-mal.” 

Here is a heathen verse from which some Christian theologians 
might well take heed : — 


Vices and virtues lie mainly together 

In the breast of man; 

None is so good that no failing is in him, 

Nor is there utter badness without better alloy. 


“Upon virtuousness in general and the sense of justice and 
truthfulness the Edda lays great stress. ‘To live a healthy life 
and free from vice’ is declared to be bliss on earth. . .. Every- 
thing around us may die; we ourselves are doomed to die; but 
the fair fame never dies of him that rightly earned it. One 
thing also never dies; that is the judgment on the dead. In 
full keeping with this strain of moral thoughts, men are told to 
be firm champions of right against wrong, and only to rejoice at 
justice.... No deity’s wrath or benevolence is appealed to for 
the sake of enforcing moral precept.” 


Temperance, truthfulness, and conjugal fidelity were also the subject 
of many precepts. Besides preaching private virtues the Edda contains 
some public-spirited utterances referring to civic duty....It is in the 
Icelandic tongue, we must remember, that the Edda was written. That 
land of snow and fire in the antarctic circle, towards which the exiles from 
the Norwegian Harold Fairhair’s tyranny had set sail, possessed republi- 
can institutions from the ninth to the thirteenth century, a period which 
is, at the same time, the period of Iceland’s independence and freedom, 
and of the most flourishing development of her literature. To attend to 
public affairs was, in that northern commonwealth, every freeman’s duty. 
Together with the performance of civil duty, industry is repeatedly 
urged. The Edda does not countenance the idea that we should take no 
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thought for our bodily wants. On the contrary, it teaches the duty of 
labor; but it adds that with diligence in work a corresponding enjoy- 
ment of its fruits should go hand in hand. Miserliness is condemned. 

If now we take a survey over the whole of the Eddic maxims, we are 
first and foremost struck by the fact of the utter absence of religious 
fanaticism against non-believers in the Asa faith. Not a single passage 
curses any heretic. The gods keep in the background; no priest appears 
in a malediction. A second remarkable point is that the moral injunc- 
tions are without scarcely any allusion to rewards or punishments... . 
Taking all in all, the impression we get from these indications of a 
system of Teutonic morality—so far as the written records that have 
fortunately survived the wreck of time and the destructive hand of 
bigotry allow us to draw a conclusion —is certainly not an unfavorable 
one. A spirit of nobler humanity is seen struggling in the Eddic pre- 
cepts against the more lawless passions of mankind. No impartial critic 
will refuse to acknowledge that if longer time had been allowed for 
maturing the sound germs of morality contained in that teaching, an 
ethic view and a philosophy of life might have gradually been evolved 
from them not unlike the corresponding systems of the sages among the 
more cultured nations of classic antiquity. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Bible for Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, Professor of Oriental 
Languages, etc., at Amsterdam, and Dr. I. Hooykaas, Pastor at 
Rotterdam, with the assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of 
Theology at Leiden. Vol. 1. Introduction; The Generations 
before Moses; From Moses to David. Prepared by Dr. H. 
Oort. pp. 546. Vol. II. From David to Josiah; From Josiah 
to the Supremacy of the Mosaic Law. Prepared by Dr. H. 
Oort. pp. 616. Translated from the Dutch, with the sanction 
and assistance of the authors, by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1878. 


This is a larger if not a more pretentious work for popular use 
than its predecessor, Knappert’s Religion of Israel. A volume 
on the New Testament is now ready for the press, as we under- 
stand, so that when finished the work will fill more than sixteen 
hundred closely-printed pages. A very large work to put into the 
hands of “learners.” “It is not clear why both the original Dutch 
title and also the one given to the English edition, Bible for 
Young People, should not have been given to the American 
reprint, unless it seemed preposterous to put into the hands of 
“voung people” such a massive work on the Bible, expecting 
that they would read it. Such an elaborate treatment of the 
subject forbids the general circulation of the work, as but very 
few persons, old or young, teachers. or learners, have either 
the time or the courage to read or to attempt to read a treatise in 
three volumes on any subject, much less on this one. 

It far exceeds in attractiveness of treatment the earlier trans- 
lations from the Dutch scholars, both in its method and style. 
The writer or the translator has given us clear and vigorous 
periods, and allures us by no small grace and beauty of style. 
The volumes before us are pleasant reading, and betray none of 
the stiffness of « translation. The translator, we suspect, has 
smoothed somewhat the rugged sentences of the author. At 
any rate, as a literary production the work is worthy of all praise. 
We cannot say so much for the critical character of the work. 
There is in it what is sometimes nowadays called a “freedom of 
handling” which is by no means governed by law. But of this 
hereafter. 
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In “a word of preface” the author begs that the reader will 
not “skip” it, since he wishes to tell the “dear reader” what “it 
is absolutely necessary for him to know” in order to “ understand 
what follows.” The writers of the Bible “often sacrificed histori- 
cal truth, for example,” for the sake of promoting religion. “As 
a rule, they concerned themselves very little with the question 
whether what they narrated really happened or not.” ...“ This 
is why the Old and New Testaments are so full of legends.” 
Certainly, it is very necessary for a reader to know that what 
claims to be history and biography was written by a person who 
cared “very little” whether what he wrote was true or not; and 
“often sacrificed historical truth”; that is, designedly lied. The 
legend of the Drachenfels and the grotesque myths of the Vedas 
are introduced as illustrations of biblical narrations, which they 
resemble about as much as the hideous images of Scandinavian 
and Hindoo gods resemble the Apollo Belvedere and the Venus 
de Medici. 

The “Introduction” contains a brief “Sketch of the History of 
Israel.” After telling us that the “religion of the Hebrews was a 
motley polytheism,” and that “Yahweh — the last vowel, on 
which the accent falls, pronounced like e in wet” —is the proper 
name of the God of Israel, we are informed that Moses gave 
the “Ten Commandments,” and that “what else he did is 
unknown.” How does Dr. Oort know that Moses gave these? 
There is no more evidence of it than that he gave the succeeding 
laws. Critics must not disregard the laws of criticism, and 
approve this and condemn that without regard to evidence, even 
if the writers of the Old Testament paid no regard to truth. Dr. 
Oort thinks David did write some of the Psalms, and is, so far, 
more credulous than the author of the History of Israel. But 
the innocent “calf” of Aaron is made a “bull,” in defiance of the 
Hebrew language; and so are the “calves” of Jeroboam trans- 
formed into “bulls.” Regard to the accepted meaning of words 
is very desirable in criticism, if a theory is spoiled thereby. 
Hilkiah most likely “wrote the book of Deuteronomy in the reign 
of Josiah”; and in the body of the work, Dr. Oort tells “ learners ” 
that if the chief-priest or his son really wrote the book, then the 
assertion of the former that he had “found” it was what is 
called a “pious fraud”; that is to say, a lie told for the glory of 
God. “And alas!” continues Dr. Oort, “it is not the last lie that 
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has been told for that purpose.” (Vol. ii., p. 330.) We shall see 
that this regret has foundation, before we are through. 

“Soon after the captivity, the whole history of Israel was 
worked up... in the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings.” The 
principal portion of the Pentateuch preceding Deuteronomy, and 
the laws, so-called, of Moses, were not written till the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, or about 450 B.C., nine hundred or eleven 
hundred years after the time of Moses. Such is the foundation 
of the work laid in the introduction. I do not propose to 
examine its validity in this notice of the work. Such an exami- 
nation of the theory of the origin of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
religion is reserved for another opportunity. My present purpose 
is simply a notice of this work. 

The arrangement of the work corresponds with that of the 
Bible. The first book treats of the generations before Moses; 
the second covers the period from Moses to David; the third, 
from David to Josiah; the fourth, from Josiah to the Maccabees. 
The indexes of subjects and passages of Scripture are very full 
and admirable. 

These books of periods are divided into chapters treating of 
special topics and persons, as the “Creation,” “ Paradise,” “The 
Flood,” “Nimrod,” “ Hagar,” “Samson,” etc. The method of the 
author is to tell the story of the chapter or topic or person in his 
own language, in a very attractive manner, embellished, some- 
times largely, by his own fancy, as he thinks the original writers 
embellished their facts. He then informs us what is “myth,” 
what is “legend,” and what is “lie,” and draws such moral infer- 
ences as are suggested by the old story. He has, apparently, no 
doubt of the soundness of his judgment and the finality of his 
criticisms on any of the most difficult subjects. Where he finds 
authority, but in his “inner consciousness,” for some of his state- 
ments, I am unable even to guess. “The tabernacle,” he says, 
“never really existed, except in the imagination of the writer,” 
who lived after the captivity. This writer must have been infat- 
uated with this creation of his imagination, of “rams’ skins dyed 
red,” and “badger skins,” and “fine-twined linen,” and “loops 
and couplings, blue upon the edge, and taches and curtains of 
goats’ hair, and boards of shittim wood, and two tenons on one 
board, and forty sockets of silver, two sockets under one board, 
and bars of shittim wood, five bars for the boards of the taberna- 
cle on the one side, and five bars for the boards of the tabernacle 
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on the other side, and the middle bar in the midst of the boards 
shall reach from end to end,” etc., etc., etc.—must have been 
infatuated, indeed, for he repeats the wearisome, dry details in 
the following chapters, which one has hardly patiemce to read 
once. 

The “representation of the camp of the Israelites,” as given in 
the book of Numbers, we are told “the writer had invented and 
worked out himself.” No truth is init. We must class it with 
the historical “lies,” for there is no doubt about the writer’s 
intending that his readers should believe it was a true description 
of the work of Moses. 

Dr. Oort tells “learners” that “the prophet Malachi [420-450 
B.C.) is the first to use the expression ‘law of Moses”” Now 
the title is used I. Kings ii., 3, and II. Kings xxiii., 25, books 
acknowledged by such critics as De Wette and Davidson to have 
been written about 550 B.C. And the title is also used by the 
writer of the book of Joshua, placed by the same critics about 
650 B.C., or two centuries earlier than Dr. Oort admits that the 
title was used. Dr. Oort tells “learners” that “the very name 
given to... the Mount of Sinai signifies the moon-god.” We do 
not say that some modern critics are moon-struck, but the moon 
has as much influence on their criticism as it has on the meteor- 
ology of the rustic. Gesenius (Hebrew Thesaurus, ad verb.) says 
Sinai signifies “Jutum,” “mire”! Again, Dr. Oort tells “learners ” 
that “the very name of the hero himself [Samson] signifies ‘ sun- 
god”” Gesenius says it signifies “sun-like.” These assertions 
need no comment. They admonish “learners” to choose judi- 
cious teachers, and to beware of disregarding truth, as the Hebrew 
writers did. 

Dr. Oort seems disposed, at times, to give the worst interpreta- 
tion possible to popular phraseology. For example, he says the 
proverb, as used in Ecclesiastes, “A living dog is better than a 
dead lion,” means, “life, though branded with infamy, is prefera- 
ble to the most honorable of deaths”! The real meaning of the 
proverb is, while there is life there is capacity, activity, hope of 
change from misfortune and sorrow; but when dead we are good 
for nothing, can do nothing, can hope for nothing. “Infamy” is 
not said to be “preferable to death.” So base a sentiment could 
not be found among the Ojibways. 

We will take one of Dr. Oort’s myths, and learn his style of 
interpretation. Solar myths are fashionable now among the 
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critics; and the story of Samson opens a rich field for fancy to 
riot in, as Dr. Oort in his chapter on this Hebrew athlete illus- 
trates. He opens his criticism with a reference to Osiris and 
Horos and Typhon and Herakles and Balder and Loki, original 
solar myths; and as the “very name” of the hero “Samson” 
signifies “ sun-god,” the reader is admonished in the outset of the 
solar myth to-be narrated. A rhetorical description, in his own 
language, is given of the interview of the angel and Manoah, the 
father of Samson. He then interprets: “Samson had long hair. 
These long hairs are rays of the sun. The angel who rises up in 
the flame of Manoah’s sacrifice signifies the glow of dawn that 
blazes against the heavens, and heralds the approach of the sun 
who brings the world fresh life.” This is rich, but there is richer 
in store. Dr. Oort gives a glowing description of Samson’s ex- 
ploits, “killing the lion,” “getting honey from the carcass,” and 
his riddle about it. A very simple thing for a fellow like Samson 
to do. Now for the mythical interpretation. The “lion” isa 
“sign in the zodiac.” “Samson rends the lion; that is to say, the 
sun passes through the constellation of that name.” ... “How did 
sweet food, honey, proceed from the strong and ravenous lion?” 
...“ When the sun passes through the lion, the bees make their 
combs, and when he leaves it, the honey is ready.” Is not this 
richer? Instead of saying, what was not at all improbable, that a 
swarm of bees had made honey in the hollow, bone-covered 
portion of the fleshless remains of the slain beast, we are directed 
to the constellations for an answer to the riddle. It is no wonder 
that the Philistines did not guess the riddle, and it is a wonder 
that Samson was such a fool as to think they did when they did 
not; for they only thought of the real beast; they had no zodiacal 
signs in mind. 

Now for the story of the jackals (foxes), tied “tail to tail, with 
a burning torch between them,” and sent among the Philistines’ 
wheat all ready to harvest, which so provoked them that they 
followed him to Lehi, where he was delivered up by his friends — 
who feared the vengeance of the Philistines, — bound with two 
new ropes. But when the Philistines shouted and came upon 
him, he snapped the ropes, and seized the jaw-bone of an ass, and 
slew them by the thousand; and they fled; and when he was 
thirsty he cried to Yahweh, and “God split the hollow of the 
jaw-bone, and water flowed out from it to drink.” One word of 
criticism before proceeding to give the mythical interpretation of 
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this exploit. The water did not flow from the hollow in the 
jaw-bone of the ass, used by Samson in beating off the Philistines, 
but from a hollow, a spring, in Lehi, the place where the squabble 
was. Now the Hebrew word Lehi signifies “jaw,” and Dr. Oort 
thinks the Lehi where the spring of water was, was the jaw-bone 
of the ass, and not the place Lehi. Our translators made a mis- 
take in translating the name —“But God clave a hollow place 
that was in the jaw,” when they should have said, “a hollow 
place that was in Lehi.” There was a spring of water in that 
place, Lehi, which Samson found and drank from. This is all. 

But it is time to give Dr. Oort’s mythical interpretation. In 
“the reddish-brown jackals, with torches between their tails, we 
easily recognize the lurid thunder-clouds, from the projecting 
points [tails ?] of which lightning-flashes seem to dart.” “When 
he has triumphed over his foes, the sun-god no longer uses the 
thunder-cloud as a weapon, but makes the rain pour out of it. 
This explains why Samson threw away his weapon after the vic- 
tory, and that a spring rose from the hollow of the jaw-bone.” 
This is certainly richer still! 

Patience. But one more specimen remains. Samson loses his 
locks by the betrayal of Delilah, and grinds in the mill of the 
Philistines among the women. His hair grows again; he is 
taken out to make sport for the curious multitude, who so pile 
the roof of the building that, by a push upon a couple of its 
pillars, it fell and killed many besides Samson. All very probable 
and intelligible, and substantially true past all reasonable ques- 
tion. Now for the solar-myth interpretation. Losing his locks 
in the winter months, “The sun-god is gradually encompassed by 
his enemies, mist and darkness. He loses all his power and 
glory. Gradually his strength returns, and at last he reappears, 

. and, in the end, triumphs over his enemies once more. This 
final victory is represented by the scene in the Temple of Dagon.” 
The sun dies every year and comes to life again; but “Samson 
was buried between Zorah and Eshtahol, in the burying-place of 
Manoah, his father,” and we hear no more of him. Such is the 
interpretation of the stories of the Bible commended to “learn- 
ers.” It is true that this is the most extravagant one of all that 
have come under my observation; but the only reason why 
others are not as extravagant seems to be that no others furnish 
such opportunity for the revels of imagination. If this is criti- 
c.sm, what would be travesty ? 
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It is not the purpose of this notice to discuss the principles or 
fancies on which such interpretations are founded. That discus- 
sion must be deferred to a more favorable season. The want 
of a brief, common-sense work on the Old Testament, which 
‘ learners,” both old and young, can read with interest, without 
being led astray into bogs and fens by the will-o’-w'sps of fancy, 
or being driven into deserts and among tombs by the teachings 
of superstition,— this want is felt more and more; and it isa 
matter of regret that some of our scholars dé not set about the 
work, and rescue us from lunacy and solar myths on the one 
hand, and from superstition and feticism on the other. 

An instance of the manner the author has of charging the 
Hebrew writers with disregard of truth, and of falsifying their 
own records, is found in his account of the story of Korah (Vol. 
IL., p. 523). “A later priest,” he says,“who accepted the story 
as historical, was sadly perplexed by the fact that Korah’s family 
not only still existed, but was held in high honor. He therefore 
took the liberty of making a note to the effect that Korah’s chil- 
dren did not perish with him (Numbers xxvi., 11), thereby con- 
tradicting the story itself, which expressly says that both he and 
his were destroyed” (Numbers xvi. 32). Now the original 
account does not say that the children of Korah were swallowed 
up. It does not even say that Korah was swallowed up. It says 
that “Dathan and Abiram came out and stood in the door of 
their tents, and their wives and their sons and their little chil- 
dren; ...and the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them 
up, and their houses, and all the men that appertained to Korah, 
and all their goods. They, and all that appertained to them, 
went down alive into the pit.” .. . Not a word is said that Korah 
was there with Dathan and Abiram when the earth opened. It 
is nowhere said that Korah or his children were swallowed up. 
It is nowhere said that Korah himself was killed, either by the 
opening of the earth or by the “fire that came out from the Lord 
and consumed the two hundred and fifty men that offered in- 
cense” “at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” But 
as Moses had told Korah the day before to be present with his 
company at that place, it is a fair inference that he was one of 
the two hundred and fifty who were “consumed by fire from the 
Lord at the door of the tabernacle,” while Dathan and Abiram 
and their families were swallowed up in another part of the 
camp, where were the tents of Reubenites. So far is it, there- 
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fore, from being true that Hebrew writers “concerned them- 
selves very little with the question whether what they narrated 
really happened so or not,” that they excelled, in accuracy of 
writing and scrupulous regard to facts, some of their modern 
readers and commentators. 

R. P. 8. 
The Universe of Language. By George Watson. Edited, with 

Preliminary Essays, and a Treatise on the Spelling Reform, by 

his daughter, E. H. W. New York: Authors’ Publishing Co. 

1878. 

The editor of this book was reminded, by reading the remark 
of Mr. Mori, Japanese Commissioner to the United States, that it 
would be a gratification to him to introduce the English language 
into his country for common use, if its spelling did not present 
an insuperable objection, of the existence of this manuscript 
among the papers of her father, the author, and was led to publish 
it in the hope that the system which it describes might prove the 
means of making that language available for common use, not 
alone in Japan, but throughout the East. 

In preparing it for the press she has prefixed to it some prelim- 
inary essays on the nature and origin of language, and supple- 
mented it with a treatise on the spelling reform, thus making of the 
book three parts, any one of which is so independent of the others 
that it may be read and considered separately; yet all are so far 
connected that they may be regarded as parts of a single treatise. 

The editor -discusses and compares the views of Professors 
Miller and Whitney, and the various theories which, though they 
agree that it is plain enough that subsequent generations acquired 
language through transmission and by hearing, yet differ as to 
the means by which the first man learned to speak in articu- 
late words. We do not originate speech for ourselves, or see 
others around us originating it, but rather acquiesce in the use of 
that which everybody else is using, and find our neighbors will- 
ingly do the same, because only through unity of language can 
there be any true life or progress for a family, a nation, or a race. 
She deduces from a curious incident which came under her own 
notice, resembling in some respects the fabled story of Psammeti- 
chus, the conclusion that language is an endowment in the very 
constitution of man, and that in using it he but fulfils the very 
law of his being. Or, to put it more strongly, it was not man 
made language, but He who made him gave him utterance. 
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The view that language is native to man, and, under favorable 
circumstances, may be originated anew, independently of pre- 
existing speech, is used as a foundation for the theory of a distinct 
origin of the different races. But as scientific study has reduced 
the families of language to three, which, though they cannot be 
derived from one another, may yet be diverging streams of the 
same source, she feels that the probability of the original unity of 
language is confirmed by science. If, then, language ever has 
been universal, may it not be so again? 

Various circumstances conspire to make our language as nearly 
a universal one as the world may ever expect to see. Whatever 
will facilitate the acquisition and cultivation of languages among 
different nations, and especially with ourselves in regard to our 
own English, must be an object of no little moment. Missionary 
enterprise, too, would be much encouraged, and its labors simpli- 
fied by the adoption of a uniform system of notation of different 
sounds. The first need for making languages intelligible is knowl- 
edge of the elements of which they are composed, particularly in 
regard to sound; for the great variety of spelling with which dif- 
ferent individuals represent the same sounds renders the deter- 
mination of orthography very difficult. The real and true sounds 
must be understood, then classified, and then spelled uniformly ; 
only in this way can different languages and dialects be satisfacto- 
rily expressed in writing. The first step should be now to adopt 
some natural, simple, easily practicable mode, which commends 
itself to the common judgment, of harmonizing the various efforts. 

Written alphabets being only signs standing for real, natural 
sounds, there must be a natural alphabet to be found and expressed 
in writing. In the sounds (forty-four) of our own language, accord- 
ing to Professor Whitney, we seem to possess essentially the sounds 
of all languages, and so embrace the elements of the natural 
alphabet of mankind; but the Roman alphabet does not contain 
in distinct and separate charatters all the actual sounds of the 
human voice. Shall these sounds be added by new characters ? 
Some would retain it as it is; others would remodel it, reject 
some letters, and form and add some new ones. The systems of 
vowel sounds that have been devised are characterized by very 
varied representations, no two alike. The basis of nearly all is a 
different vowel sound; the scale is arranged differently, and the 
sounds are intermingled or confused. To bring these scattered 
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researches to a successful termination, one simple, practical sys- 
tem on which all could unite is what is needed. 

The editor thus brings us to the distinctive work of her father, 
which is a system of notation designed to classify the natural 
sounds of the human voice as contained in spoken tongues, and 
thus to apply a single uniform system to the pronunciation of all 
tongues. The problem is to show what is universal in human 
speech, the elements in which all languages agree. This he pro- 
poses to do by a method which indicates the same sounds in dif- 
ferent languages by the same exponent; and from this the intro- 
duction of a systematic mode for simplifying their orthography 
may naturally be expected to follow. 

This is exactly what Mr. Bell has proposed in his visible speech, 
or universal alphabet, which is designed to furnish a means of 
writing all languages in characters which wil! be read with uni- 
form pronunciation by natives of all countries. The difference 
between-his system and that of Mr. Watson is that he proposes a 
new series of characters, which represent by their form the vocal 
organs by which they are produced, and so, when once learned, 
furnish a guide and assistance to the reader, while Mr. Watson 
endeavors to apply his notation to our English alphabet, and to 
avoid the introduction of new characters. Opinions will vary as 
to which method is the best, and probably only the test of actual 
use will decide between them. In the present work the system is 
applied only to the vowel sounds, which are the elements of lan- 
guage, are few in number, and mostly correspond or are similar, if 
not identical, in all languages, but are not in_all represented by 
the same letters. 

Arranging these sounds for a number of languages in columns 
or groups, designating each column representing a long sound by 
a figure and the column representing the short sound by the same 
figure with a dot, he finds that eight numbers represent the vowels 
and fourteen the diphthongs. Having applied his system to modern 
and ancient languages, and made a comparison of various tables of 
pronunciation from different authorities in various languages, he 
concludes that the principal sounds which can be formed with the 
organs of speech which may be expected to occur in any dead or 
living dialect may be thus expressed. Discarding his system of 
dots and figures, he now adopts the long and short.sign, the Greek 
accents and the diseresis, and applies them to the letters to indi- 
cate their pronunciation. This is his system in brief. It would 
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require some labor and a good discrimination of sounds to learn 
it; but with a little pains it might be acquired, and, once generally 
adopted, would prove very useful. Different nations might agree 
on a uniformity of signs in their different languages, and these, 
once settled, would greatly simplify the process. Speaking of 
the alterations in orthography which might be expected to occur, 
he says it would be hard to change Anglo-Saxon spelling, because 
one letter often so modifies another, and connects the word with 
the source whence it was derived, that a change of spelling would 
work the loss of the thoughts associated with it. Changes, how- 
ever, are being made continually, some being readily acquiesced 
in, others creating quite a feeling of objection. 

This last remark opens the way for the editor’s discussion of 
the spelling reform, which we must dismiss in a few words. She 
claims it is not needed, will introduce confusion by the multitude 
and diversity of the signs employed, that it is a great error, has 
had no real or true foundation, is injurious in principle and harm- 
ful and deleterious in influence. The time spent upon it would 
be better employed in teaching correct spelling, grammatical 
speech, and distinct enunciation. 

The book is a useful contribution to linguistic study, and will 
repay attention and consideration ; the basis of the system appears 
correct, and, after the details have been mastered, not difficult of 
application. It deserves the notice of those for whom the subject 
has. an interest. - H.F.J. 


Pre-Historic Races of the United States. By Col. J. W. Foster, 
LL.D. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1878. 

Mr. Foster rightly claims that he enters upon his work as an 
“original” observer; yet his compilation from varied sources is 
bewildering. A book of less size would leave a clearer series of 
deductions upon the mind of the average reader. Who were the 
Mound Builders of the United States is the problem the book 
undertakes to solve. Flint flakes and a human skull attest man’s 
antiquity here in the Miocene and Pliocene periods; while the 
works of the Mound Builders who disputed concerning possession 
of the soil with the mammoth and the cave bear, though pre- 
historic, are yet more recent. 

Animal mounds, elaborately constructed earthworks, “ Enclos- 
ures for Defensive, Sacred and Miscellaneous Purposes, and 
Mounds of Sacrifice, Mounds for Temple Rites, Sepulture, and 
Observation (Squier and Davis’ Classification) ” exist throughout 
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the Mississippi Valley and the lake region, nearly every impor- 
tant town in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys being founded on 
preéxisting structures. They have all a unity of origin, and from 
them we learn that their builders used woven cloths, with various 
gauges to regulate the size of the thread and shuttles, stone and 
copper implements, pottery, and practised many of the same 
funeral rites that were followed on the eastern continent. Cre- 
mation and inhumation were both followed. Their agricultural 
implements were made by the flaking process. Upon iron they 
worked as upon a stone; heating and using it as a tool was 
unknown to them. On their pipes they lavished all their wealth 
of skill and love; for smoking was a solace then as now. Their 
pottery, though unglazed, was in advance of the European Stone 
and Bronze Ages, and was ornamented with curved lines and fret- 
work, and moulded even in imitation of the human form. We 
are all familiar with the argument that because copper is and has 
been only mined in Lake Superior, and because it is found in 
these ancient mounds, therefore their builders must have carried 
on a kind of semi-commercial intercourse. The character of the 
crania of the Mound Builders distinguishes them from the Teuton 
or the Negro, and indicates a low intellectual organization, the 
forehead being slight, in some cases almost wanting. These 
mounds could only have been erected by a people whose sus- 
tenance was easily provided (as through the product of the maize, 
the garden-beds being carefully cultivated), and who, therefore, 
had time for obedience to their leaders; for if individual rule 
had been the tendency as now, no people would have consented 
to this toil for their superiors,— labor spent in working to com- 
memorate the dead. Upon such data as these, treated with 
abundance of detail, and upon the condition of the skeletons, 
Foster places the origin of the Mound Builders in a remote 
antiquity, linking them with the autochthones of this hemisphere. 
Expelled by a fiercer race from the Mississippi Valley, they sought 
shelter in Central America and Mexico, and have been conBidered 
as identical with the Toltecs, the race conquered by the Aztecs. 
They have nothing in common with our Indrans, as the existence 
of such mounds alone would indicate, for even a Sitting Bull 
could not have compelled such labors’ from his people, nor 
restrained them in fixed habitations and methodical pursuits. 
There are three or four chapters evincing much collating and 
research, which if omitted would have increased the unity of the 
work; yet it is so rare to read a volume marked by so much care 
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and modesty on the part of the author, and such fairness in pre- 
senting varied aspects of any subject, as in the question whether 
man belongs to a species or to a genus of many species, that its 
perusal cannot fail to bestow both pleasure and profit. 

K. .G. W. 
The Life of His “~—— Highness, the Prince Consort. By 


Theodore Martin. ith a Portrait. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


We have here the third volume of these memoirs. The inter- 
est is somewhat weakened by the detailed account of the Crimean 
War, and all the misunderstandings and blunders connected with 
such great enterprises. We are chiefly concerned with Prince 
Albert. From his point of view, he was wise and temperate, as 
he always was. In regard to the propriety of the war, it is diffi- 
cult for us now to understand the European feeling. - Russia was 
then governed by an autocrat. She is now up with the age in 
many reforms. A war with her now seems much more insane 
than then. 

Prince Albert’s entire devotion to the English people, in spite 
of mean calumnies, still wins our admiration; and as a husband 
and father he was without a peer in the history of royalty. We 
can hardly believe, knowing his true instincts, that he would be 
on the war side now in England. She might well invoke him as 
her guardian saint, and the wise and beloved companion of her 
Queen, to lead her out of the present darkness. 


Hours with Men and Books. By William Matthews, LL.D. 

Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is a pleasant, chatty book, though not equal to some of 
the writer’s productions. It gives the impression of a writer who 
has been over a good amount of reading and thinking, but is here 
taking his ease,—lying off, pleasing the general reader without 
much effort. These papers would certainly be attractive as mag- 
azine articles, and perhaps that is all the writer meant them for 
originally. 

The paper on “ Professorship of Books and Reading” is admir- 
able in its suggestions to young people and the heads of colleges. 
The article on the “Tilusions of History” we thought was going 
to be more philosophic when we took it up. “A Day at Oxford” 
is very pleasant reading, and puts us in mind of the sweet aroma 
that fell on the hours when we passed an afternoon in June 
among those charming and scholastic retreats. 





